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HER GRACE 


THE 


DUCHESS oz RUTLAND. 


MADAM, 


Ir the following AnzcpoTEs, which 
profeſs to entertain the mind, had the 
leaſt tendency to vitiate the heart, they 
would be ill inſcribed to your Grace; 
and he that ſhould dare ſo to inſult the 
Name to which he aſpired for protection, 
would feel the ſeverity of reproof in 


the fullneſs of diſappointment. 
a 2 The 


iv DEDICATION. 


The ſocial and private virtues, no 
leſs than the polite and elegant accom- 
pliſhments, by winch your Grace is 
diſtinguiſhed, are too well known, and 
too generally acknowledged, to have 
any thing to fear from Satire, however 
deceptive the vehicle by which it might 
be conveyed, or to hope from Pane- 
gyric, however pure the hand that ſhould 
offer the tribute. 


May your Grace live long, the be- 
loved companion of the illuſtrious Peer 
whoſe patriotic virtues and princely mu- 
nificence in the exerciſe of his Viceroy- 
ſhip endear him to his Country, and 
ſhow him worthy of ſo amiable a Con- 
fort ;—the ornament and the pride of 

thoſe 
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thoſe polite circles that ſhare with your 
Grace the rational pleaſures of the re- 
creative hour ;—the comfort and the 
bleſſing of thoſe inferior claſſes, who 
look up for ſuccour to the liberal hand 
that delights in diffuſing happineſs, 
and is never weary of doing good. 


He that partakes of general benefits, 
has a right to join in the general ap- 
plauſe ; nor ſhall I be ſuſpected of in- 
ſincerity, when with reſpectful zeal 1 
have the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Mavam, 
Your GRAck's 


Moſt dutiful and 


moſt humble ſervant, 


TE Eprro. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE very favourable reception with which 
the Public have honoured the two former 


Editions of this Compilation, has encou- 
raged the Editor to publiſh a Third ; which 
is conſiderably improved and enriched by 
the addition of many new and intereſting 
Anecdotes. Thoſe readers who are fond of 
this ſpecies of reading, will here find a plea- 
ſing Variety, that will greatly conduce to 
their Amuſement, without offending their 
regard for Decorum. | 


The laſt Edition of this little Work was 
inſcribed to the late David Garrick, Eſq. 


who 
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who ſent the following Letter to the Pub- 


liſher; the Original of which is in the 
hands of the Editor. 


i beg you will preſent my beſt compliments 
and thanks to the Editor of THE Fasaion- 
ABLE TELL-T aLE, and aſſure him, that J 
think myſelf as greatly h:noured by his notace of 

* me, as I have Joon entertained with his Per- 


formance, 
J am, 
SIX. 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Jan. 18, 1778. D. GARRICK. 


P. S. Had I not been ill with the gravel ſince 
my return from Northamptonſhire, I ſhould 
have delivered my acknowledgements in per- 


fon. 


D οοοο D 
Fr I nana 


* 


THE 


FASHIONABLE 


TELL-TALE. 


W nx the late Dr. Henry Goddard, a 
learned and able Phyficiaa at York, was an 
Under-graduate at St. John's Coliege, in Cam- 
bridge, his roem was immediately above that 
of Mr. Baker, the famous Antiquary, who, 
being ancient and infirm, was eafily diſturbed 
and affected by any unuſual noiſe in the neigh- 
bouring apartments. On this account, God- 
dard, who was a very ſober, regular perſon, had 
his room matted, that he might not incom- 
mode the worthy old Gentleman. One night, 
however, having invited ſome of his friends, 

Vol. I. B amongt 
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among whom was the late Iſaac Hawkins 
Browne, Eſq. to ſpend the evening with him, 
tie cheerfulneſs of the converſation (notwith- 
ſtanding Mr. Goddard's frequent remoa- 
ſtrances) put them off their guard, and in the 
end brought up Mr. Baker, to fue for peace. 
Upon opening the door, appeared a tall meagre 
figure in a black gown, a night-cap, over which 
was a broad-brimm'd hat, on his hcad, and a 
twinkliag taper in his hand. Without giving 
the apparition time to ſpeak, Browne ſtarted up. 
and repeated from Shakeſpeare, 

„Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 

«© Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 

© Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from bell, 

© De thy intents wicked or charitable, 


Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 
* That I will ſpeak to thee,” —— 


This, which in other circumſtances would 
have appeared a cruel infult, was really no 
more than an enthuſiaſtic impulſe, neither the 
effect of intoxication, nor of a ſpirit of malig- 
nav : accordingly it was readily excuſed by 
the good old man, after a genteel apology from 
Mr. Browne in perſon, was made the next 
morning. 


IN 
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IN Auguſt, 1777, Mr. Garrick, accompa- 

| nied by his neighbour and friend, Mr. Henry 
Hoare, of the Adelphi, made a viſit to Mr. 
Hoare, of Stourhead, in Wilts. Being par- 
ticularly charmed with the Grotto, he faid he 
ſhould like it for his burying place; upon 
which one of the company wiſhed him to write 
his own Epitaph ; which, as ſoon as he return- 
ed to the houſe, he did, extempore. 


Tom Fool, the tenant of this narrow ſpace, 

(He lay d no fooliſh part to chuſe the place) 

Hoping for mortal honours, e en in death, 

Thus ſpoke his wiſhes with his lateſt breath. 

„That Hal, e ſweet-b[:24ed Hal, might once a year, 

uit ſocial joys to drop a friendiy te ar; 

That Earie, with magic ſounds thatcharm the breaſt, 

„Should, with a requiem, teach his ſoul to reſt; 

« Full-charged with humour, that the ſportive Ruff 

« Should fire three vollies o'er the duft to duſt ; 

„That honeſt Ben ſon, & ever free and plain, 

For once ſhould ſigh, and wiſh him back again; 

« That Heare\| too might complete his glory's plan, 
Pint to his grave, and ſay—I lik'd be Man.” 


B 2 THERE 


| * Henry Hoare, jun. John Benſon, Eſq. 
' + Benſon Earle, of Saliſbury. || Henry Hoare, of 
| 7 John Ruſt, Eſq. | Stourhead. 
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THERE is, in acertain dioceſe of this nation, 
a living worth about fax hundred pounds a year. 
This, and two or three more preferments, 
maintain the Doctor in becoming ea/e and cor- 
pulency. He keeps a chariot in town, and a 
journeyman in the country ; and his curate and 
his coach-horſes are his equal drudges, ſaving 
that the four-/egged cattle are better fed, and 
have fleeker cafſocks, than his /piritual dray-horje. 
The Doctor goes down once a year, to cer his 
Fock, and fill his pockets, or, in other words, 
to receive the wages of his embaſſy ; and then, 
ſometimes in an afternoon, if his belly do not 
happen to be too full, he vouchiafes to mount 
the pulpit, and to inſtru his people in the 
greatneſs of his character and dullneſs. This 
compoſes the whole pariſh to reſt; but the 
Doctor one day denouncing himſelf the Lord”; 
Ambaſſador with greater fire and loudneſs than 
could have been reaſonably expected from him, 


it rouzed a clown of the congregation, who 
waked his next neighbour, with ** Doſt hear, 
«© Tom, doſt hear?” Aye, ſays Tom, yawn- 
ing, what does he ſay ?* Say!“ anſwered 
the other, be ſays a plaguy lye, to be ſure; 
* he ſays as how he 1s my Lord's Humbeſſandor ; 

«6 but 
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« but T think he is mere rather te Lords Re- 

cel ver- general, for he never comes but to take 
© money.” —Six hundred pounds a year, is, 
ry peakinz, a competent lee for lulling the 
largeſt congregation in Englund aſleep once in 
a tweivemonth. Such tithes are the price of 
napping; and ſuch mighty odds there are be- 
tween a curtain-leFure and a cujhiou-ie ture, 


THE following particulars are related of a 
ſingular character, one Heidegger, a native of 
Zurich, Maſter of the Revels, and Chief 
Manager of the Opera-Houſe, in the late 
King's reign, 

A3 to his perſon, though he was tall and 
well made, it was uncommon!y diſagrecable, 
owing to an ugly face, ſcarcely human. He 
was the firlt to joke upon his own uglineſs ; 
and he once laid a wager with Lord Cheſter- 
held, that within a certain given time, his 
Lordſhip would not be able to produce fo li- 
deous a face in all London. The time elapſed ; 
Heidegger won the wager. Our readers wall 
not be ſurpriſe to hear, that the King coade- 
ſcended to requeſt him to fit for his picture ; 
but i in vain, though the Novility who were molt 

B 3 intimate 
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intimate with him, and all his beſt Patrons, 
_ urged the indecency of the refuſal. This 
obſtinacy gave riſe to a very laughable adven- 
ture. 
The late facetious Duke of Montagu (the 
memorable author of the Bottle-conjuror at the 
theatre in the Hay- market) gave an entertain- 
ment at the Devil Tavern, Temple-Bar, to 
ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, ſelecting the 
moſt convivial, and a few hard drinkers, who 
were all in the plct. Heidegger was invited, 
and, 1n a few hours after dinner, was made fo 
dead drunk, that he was carried out of the room, 
and laid inſenſible upon a bed. A profound 
ſleep enſued ; when the late Mrs. Salmon's 
daughter was introduced, who took a mould 
from his face in plaſter of Paris. From this a 
maſk was made; and a {ew days before the next 
maſquerade (at which the King promiſed to be 
preſent, with the Counteſs of Yarmouth) the 
Duke made application to Heidegger's Yalet- 
de-chambre, to know what ſuit of clothes he was 
likely to wear; and then procuring a fimilar 
dreſs, and a perſon of the ſame flature, he 
gave him his inſtructions, 

On the evening of the maſquerade, as ſoon 
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as his Majeſty was ſeated (who was always 
known by the Conductor of the entertainment, 
and the Officers of the court, though concealed 
by his dreſs from the company) Heidegger, as 
wual, ordered the Miuſic to play God /ave 
the King ; but his back wzs no fooner turned, 
than the falſe Heidegger ordered them to ſtrike 
up Clarley ever the Water, The whole com- 
pany were initantly thunderſtruck; and all the 
Courtiers, not in the plot, were throwa into a 
ſtupid conſternation. Heidegger flew to the 
muſic-gallery, ſwore, ſtamped, and raved, 
accuſed the Muſicians of drunkenneſs, or of 
being ſet on by ſome ſecret enemy to ruin 
him. The King and the Counteſs laughed fo 
immoderately, that they hazarded a difcovet y. 
While Heidegger ftaid in the gallery, Cad /ave 
the King was the tune; but when, after ſetting 
matters to-rights, he retired to one of the 
dancing-room3, to obſerve if decoium was kept 
by the company, the Counterfeit ſtepping for- 
ward, and placing himſelf upon the floor of the 
theatre, juſt in front of the muſic-gallery, 
called out in a moſt audible voice, imitating 
Heidegger, damned them for blockheads,—hal 
he not juſt told them to play Charley ever the 

x B 4 Water ? 
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Water ? A pauſe enſued: the Muſicians, who 
knew his character, in their turn thought him 
either drunk or mad; but, as he continued his 
vociferation, Charley was played again. At this 
repetition of the ſuppoſed affront, ſome of the 


Officers of the-guards, who always attended upon 


theſe occaſions, were for aſcending the gallery, 
and kicking the Muſicians out; but the late 
Duke of Cumberland, who could hardly con- 
tain himſelf, interpoſed. The company were 
thrown into great confuſion. ** Shame 
Shame! reſounded from all parts, and Hei- 
degger once more flew in a violent rage to that 
part of the theatre facing the gallery. Here 
the Duke of Montagu, artfully addreſſing him- 
ſelf to him, told him the King was in a violent 
paſſion; that his beſt way was to go inſtantly 
and make an apology, for certainly the Muſic 
were mad, and afterwards to diſcharge them. 
Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, he ordered the 
falſe Heidegger todo the ſame. The ſcene now 
became truly comic in the circle before the 
King. Heidegger had no ſooner made a gen- 


teel apology for the inſolence of his Muſicians, 


but the faiſe Heidegger advanced, and in a 
pl tire tone, cried out, Indeed, Sire, it 


« Was 
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*« was not my fault, but that devil's in my like- 
« neſs.” Poor Heidegger turned round, ſtared, 
ſtaggered, grew pale, and could not utter a 
word. The Duke then humanely whiſpered 
in his car the ſum of his plot, and the Counter- 
feit was ordered to take off his mak. Here 
ended the frolick; but Heidegger ſwore he 
would never attend any public amuſement, if 
that witch the Wax-work woman did not break 
the mould, and melt down the maſk before his 
face. 


TO this occurrence, the following imperfe& 
ftanzas, tranſcribed from the hand-writing of 
Pope, are ſuppoſed to relate. They were 
found on the back of a page containing ſome 
part of his tranſlation, either of the Iliad or 
Odyſſey, in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

Then he went tothe fide-board, and call'd for much liquor, 
And glaſs after glaſs he drank quicker and 9— 3 

So that Heidegger quoth, 

Nay, faith on his oath, 
Of two hogſheads of Burgundy, Satan drank both, 


Then all like a the Devil appear'd, 


And ftrai: the whole table of diſhes he clear'd : 
Then a friar, then a nun, 
And then he put on 

A fact ail the company took for his own. 


Helorcezx 
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HertDEGGER being once at ſupper, with 2 
large company, w, a queſtion was debated, 
Which nationaliſt ot Lurope had the greateſt in- 
genuity ?—tothe ſurpriſe of all preſent, he claim- 
ed that character for the Swiſs, and appealed 
to hamſelf for the truth of it. Iwas born a 
Swiss, ſaid he, and came to England with- 
* out a farthing, wicre I have found means 
to gain 5oocl. a year, and to ſpend it. 
Now I dety the moi able Engliſhman to go 
to Switzerland, and either to gain that in- 
come, or to ſpend it there in eating and 
*« drinking.” 


THERE is an epitaph, in Peck's collection 
of curious hiſtorical pieces, which (as that book 
is but in a few hauds, and as I do not re- 
member to have ſee: it in any other collection) 
I ſha!l here tranſc;ive, that our Gentry of the 
preſent times ma be inſtructed in the art of 
making themſc , perſons of real conjequence. 
This epitaph (which, for its natural beauty 
and fimplic:.y, is equal to any of the kind) 


was written in Queen Elizabeth's time, upon 


that noble and famous Knight, Sir Thomas 
Scot, of Scot's-hall, in the county of Kent, who 
diad 


| 
| 
* 
1 


? 
| 
' 
% 
* 
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died on the zoth day of December, 15y4, 
and was buried at Bradborn Church. His 
mother was the daughter of Sir William 
Kempe. He ſerved in many parliaments as 
Knight of the Shire for that county. In the 
memorable year 1588, upon the Council's ſend- 
ing him a letter on the Wedneſday, acquaint- 
ing him with the approach of the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada, he ſent four thouſand armed men to 
Dover on the Thurſday. The inhabitants of 
Aſhford would have paid the charges of his 
funeral, on condition that his corpſe might 
have been buried in their church. 


© P:1T-4A > 2. 


Here lies Sir Thomas Scot by name ; 
Oh hapie Kempe that bore him ! 

Sir Raynold, with four knights of fame, . 
Lyv'd lyneally before him. 

His wiefes were Baker, Heyman, Beere ; 
His love to them unfayned. 

He lyved nyne and fifty yeare ; 
And ſeventeen ſowles he gayned. 


His firſt wief bore them everie one: 
The world might not have myſt her ! 
She 
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She was a verie paragon, 
The ladie Bucker/?'s ſyſter. 


His widowe lyves in ſober ſorte; 
No matron more diſcreter. | 
She ſtill reteiynes a good reporte, 
And 1s a great howſekeper. 
He (being call'd to ſpecial place) 
Did what might beſt behove him. 
The Qucene of England gave him grace; 
The Xing of Heaw'n did love him. 


His men and tenants wail'd the daye, 
His kinn and cuntrie cried ! 

Both younge and old in Kent may ſaye, 
Woe woorth the daye he died. | 


He made his porter ſhut his gates 
To ſycophants and briebors, 

And ope them wide to greate eſtates, 
And alſoe to his neighbors. 


His hous was rightlye termed hall, 
Whoſe bred and beef was redie. 
It was a vente hoſpitall, 
And refuge for the needie. 
From whence he never ſept aſide, 
In winter nor in ſommer. 
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In Chriſtmas time he did provide 
Good cheer for everie comer. 
4 When any ſervis ſhould be donn, 
He lyeked not to lyngar ; 
| The rich would ride, the poor would runn, 
| If he held up his fingar. 


He kept tall men, he rydd great hors; 
He did indite moſt finelye ; 

He us'd few words, but cold diſcours 
Both wiſely and dyvinelye. 


| His lyving meane, his chargies greate, 
His daughters well beſtowed ; 
Althogh that he were lefte in debt, 
In fine, he nothing owed ; 
But died in rich and hapie ſtate, 
Belov'd of man and woman; 
And (which is yeat much more than that) 
He was envy'd of no man. 
In juſtice he dyd much excell, 
In law he never wrangled ; 
He loov'd rellygion wondrous well, 
But he was not new-fangled, 
| Let Romney marſh, and Dover ſaye, 
Aſk Nerborn camp at leyſuer, 


* ** 
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If he were woont to make delaye, 
To doe his cuntrie pleaſure. 


But A4/ford's proffer paſſeth all, 
It was both rare and gentle; 

They would have pay'd his funerall, 
T'have tomb'd him in their temple. 


Ambition he did not regard, 
No boaſter, nor no bragger ; 

He ſpent, and lookt for no reward, 
He cold not play the bagger. 


AMONG other jeux-d"c/prit, Swift was fond 
of punning, and uſed to ſay that none diſliked 
it but thoſe who could not make one. The 
old Lord Pembroke was a remarkable punſter, 
and, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, de- 
lighted much in Swift's company on that, ac- 
count. One day, being at the caſtle, when a 
learned Phyſician was reading a long lecture to 
his Excellency, on the nature and qualities of 
Bees, calling them, on every occaſion, a na- 
tion and a commonwealth : ©** Yes, my Lord, 
ſaid Swift, “they are a very ancient nation: 
you know, my Lord, Moſes takes notice of 
them; he numbers the Hivites among thoſe 

nation: 
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„ nations which Joſhua was appointed to con- 


«« quer.“ 


LORD Pembroke had brought over with 
him, as his firſt Chaplain, one Dr. Mills, a 
man remarkable for a large Roman noſe, to 
whom Swift had taken a particular diſlike, 
Afer dining at the caſtle, one day, with a 
private party, of which Mills was one, Swift 
began to rail at the Lord Lieutenants of Ire- 
land for bringing over ſuch blockheads for 
Chaplains as they uſually did. Lord Pem- 
broke faid, that cenſure could not be applied 
to him, as his firſt Chaplain preſent had been a 
Proteſſor at Oxford, and was accounted an ex- 
cellent Scholar. He a Scholar! ſaid Swift; 
dare ſay he does not know how to conſtrue 
** a line of Virgil.” Lord Pembroke, who ' 

expected ſome ſport from this, took part with 
the Chaplain, ſaying, He was ſure there 
„was no paſſage in Virgil which he could not 
«« perfetly explain.“ Let the book be 
** brought,” ſaid Swift: accordingly, a Vir- 
gil was ſent for, and Swift, opening the book, 
pitched upon the following line: Romanos 
rerum dominos, gentemque togatam.” Mills 

immediately 
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immediately tranſlated it very properly in the 
uſual way. There, ſays Swift, I knew 
he could not do it—he has not conſtrued one 
«« word of it right. Why, pray, how would 
you conſtrue it? Thus— Romanes—you've 
a Roman noſe—rerwn—you're a rare rum 
domino damn your noſe — gentemgue togatam— 
and the whole race of chaplains. Swift then 
took up his hat and walked off, leaving Lord 
Pembroke, and the reſt of the party, laugh- 
ing heartily at the droll ſcene which had juſt 


paſſed, 


NOW I am upon the ſubject of his punning, 
I cannot refrain from mentioning an excellent 
one which he made at Dr. Sheridan's, in a 
happy application of one of Virgil's lines. 
It kappened tha: a Lady, whiſking about her 
long train, which was then the faſhion, threw 
down and broke a fine Cremona fiddle, belong 
ing to him; upon which Swift cried out — 


Mantua, wa miſere nimium vicina Cremone / 


IT is pretty generally known that Mallet 
was a great free-thinker, anda very free ſpeaker 


of his free thoughts: he made no ſcruple to diſ- 
| ſeminate 
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ſeminate his ſceptical offifions' Whttever he 
could with any propriety introduce them. At 
his own table indeed, the Lady of the hoiile (who 
was a ſtaunch advocate for her Huſband's opi- 
nions) would often, in the wartiith-of argument, 
ſay, Sir, wwe Deiſts.” The lecture upon 
the zoz credenda of Free-thinkers was repeated 
fo often, and urged with ſo much earneſtneſs, 
that the inferior domeſtics became ſoon as able 
diſputants as the heads of the family. The fel- 
low who waited at table, being thoroughly con- 
vinced, that for any of his miſdeeds he ſhould 
have no after-account to make, was reſolved to 
profit by the doctrine, and made off with many 
things of value, particularly the plate. Luckily 
he was fo cloſely purſued, that he was brought 
back with his prey to his maſter's houſe, who 
examined him before ſome ſele friends. At 
firſt the man was ſullen, and would anſwer no 
queſtions put to him ; but, being urged to give 

a reaſon for his infamous behaviour, he reſo- 
 lutely ſaid, Sir,” I had fo often heard you talk 
of the impoſibility of a future ſtate, that after 
death there was no reward for virtue, or pu- 
* niſhment for vice, that I was tempted to com- 
mit the robbery.— Well, but, vou raſcal!” 

Vol. I. E replied 
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replied Mallet, had you no fear of the gal- 
« lows?” Sir,“ faid the fellow, looking 
ſternly at his maſter, * what is that to you, if 
I Thad a mind to venture that? You had re- 
* moved my greateſt terror; why ſhould I fear 
the leſſer ?? : 


AxTox1o Moro(Sir Anthony More), who 
was born at Utrecht, was much noticed and pa- 
troniſed by Philip II. This Prince, who made 
ſlaves of his friends, and friends of his painters, 
treated Moro with extraordinary familiarity. 
This great Artiſt had not all the courtly diſ- 
cretion of Coello, and met the King's advances 
with the ſame eaſe with which they were made ; 
ſothatoneday, whilſt he was at work, and Philip 
looking on, Moro dipped his pencil in carmine, 
and with it ſmeared the hand of the King, who 
was reſting his arm on his ſhoulder. The jeſt 
was raſh, and the character to which it was 
applied, not to be played upon with impunity. 
The hand of the Sovereign of Spain (which 
even the Fair-ſex kneel down to ſalute) was 
never ſo treated fince the foundation of the 
monarchy. The King ſurveyed it ſeriouſly 
awhile; and, in that perilous moment of ſuſ- 

pence, 
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pence, the fate of Moro balanced on a hair. 
The Courtiers, who were in awful attendance, 
revolted from the fight with horror and amaze- 
ment. Caprice, or I would rather fay pity, 
turned the ſcale ; and Philip paſſed off the 
filly action with a ſmile of complacency. The 
Painter, dropping on his knees, eagerly ſeized 
thoſe of the King, and kiſſed his feet in hum- 
ble atonement for the offence ; and all was 
well, or ſeemed at leaſt fo to be: but the per- 
ion of the King was too ſacred in the confidera- 
tion of thoſe times, and the a& too daring, to 
eicape the notice of the awful office of the Inqui- 
fition. Theſe holy and enlightened Fathers, 
maturely weighing all the circumſtances of 
the caſe, learnedly concluded, that Antonio 
Moro, being a foreigner and a traveller, had 
either learnt the art of magic, or obtained in 
England ſome ſpell, or charm, wherewith he 
had bewitched the King. Moro therefore 
thought it prudent to retire to Bruſſels. It was 
in vain that Philip moved kim to revoke his re- 
ſolution ; in vain that he ſolicited him, by let- 
ters under his own hand, expreffed in terms the 
mott kind and condeſcending, and declarations 
even of aſfection to his perſon, as well as eſteem 

C2 for 
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for his talents : the terrors of a tribunal, from 
which even the Royal hand that he had ſo fa- 
miliarly treated, could not ſnatch him, weighed 
down. all che careſſes, all the ſolicitations of the 
King; and he departed, loaded with the rewards 
of Philip's munificence, and penetrated with 
the proofs of his complacency and indulgence, 


Dx. Jon xsox, ſpeaking of the ſtateof litera- 
ture in Scotland, ſaid that knowledge was divi- 
* ded among the Scots, like bread in a beſieged 
town, to every man a mouthful, to no man a 
* bellyful.” This ſtory, the Doctor ſaid, was 
carried by ſome officious perſon to Lord Bute, 
who only anſwered, ©** Well, well, never mind 
*« what he ſays, he will have the penſion all 


*© ne. 


Asor nes time, when a Scotchman 
was commending the beauty and dignity of 
Glatgow, Mr. Johnſon ſtopped him, by 
obſerving ** that he probably had never yet 
** ſeen Brentiord.” —And once, when a 
Gentleman of that country mentioned the 
lovely proſpects common in his nation, he could 
not help telling him, that the view of the 

66 London 
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London road was the proſpect in which every 
*« Scotckman moſt naturally and molt rationally 
delighted.“ 


ONE day, 2s Dr. Young was walking in his 
garden at Welwyn, in company with two Ladies, 
(one of whom he afterwards married) the ſer- 
vant came to acquaint him, a Gentleman wiſhed 
to ſpeak with him. Tell him, ſays the Doctor, 
I am too happily engaged to change my ſitua- 
tion! The Ladies infifted upon it he ſhould 
go, as his viſitor was a man of rank, his patron, 
his friend; and, as perſuaſion kad no effect, one 
took him by the right arm, the other by the 
left, and led him to the garden-gate; when, 
finding reſiſtance vain, he bowed, laid his hand 
upon his heart, and in that expreſſive manner 


for which he was ſo remarkable, ſpoke the fol- 
lowing lines, 


&« Thus Adam look'd, when from the garden diiv'ng 
% And thus diſputed orders fent from heav'n : 

6 Like hin I go, tut yet to go am loth; 

& Like him 1 go, for Angels drove us both: 

« Hard was his fate, but mine ſtill more unkind 3 
« His Eve went with him but mine ſtays behind. 
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TO ſhow what great events ſpring from trivial 
cauſes, it may be obſerved, that the Public are 
indebted to a moſt tri fling incident for the 
greateſt part of Mr. Guy's (the founder of the 
Hoſpital that goes by his name) immenſe for- 
ture being applied to charitable uſes. Guy 
had a Maid- fervant whom he agreed to marry ; 
and, preparatory to his nuptials, he had or- 
dered the pavement before his door to be mend- 
ed, fo far as to a particular ſtone which he had 
marked. The Maid, while her Maſter was out, 
innocently looking on the paviours at work, ſaw 
a broken place they had not repaired, and 
mentioned ir to tiem ; but they told her, that 
Mr. Guy had directed them not to go fo far. 
„% Well,” ſays ſhe, ** do you mend it; tell him 
« [ bid you, I know he will not be angry.” It 
happened however that the poor G:rl preſumed 
too far over her wary Lover, with whom the 
charge of a few ſhillings extraordinary turned 
the icale entirely againit her; for Guy, enraged 
to find his orders exceeded, renounced the ma- 
trimonial ſcheme, and built Hoſpitals in his 
old age. 


Mas. 
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Mas. BEILAuv relates a remarkable ſtory 
of Mrs. Montford, afterwards Mrs. Vanbruggen, 
wife to the promiſing Actor of that name, who 
was unfortunately murdered as he was eſcorting 
the celebrated Mrs. Bracegirdle home from the 
Theatre. On Mrs. Montford was the juſtly- 
celebrated and well-knowa ballad of Black- 
eyed Sujan written by Mr. Gay. Lord Ber- 
keley's partiality for this Actreſs induced him 
to leave her, at his deceaſe, three hundred 
pounds a year, on condition ſhe never married. 
His Lordſhip likewiſe purchaſed Cowley for 
her, which was afterwards the ſummer reſidence 
of Mr. Rich; and ſhe befides received from 
him at times very conſiderable ſums. After 
this ſhe fell in love with that very capital actor, 
Mr. Booth; but the deſire of retaining her an- 
nuity prevented her being joined 1n the bands 
of wedlock with the lover whom ſhe preferred 
to numbers that were candidates for her fa- 
vour. This confideration obitru*ting, the union 
could not take place, and Mr. Booth toon found 
another mate. Mrs. Vanbruggen had con- 
trated an intimacy with Mils Santlow, a lady 
celebrated as a dancer, and eſteemed a tolerable 
aftreſs, She was the declared favourite of Se- 
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cretary Craggs, through whoſe liberality ſhe 
became poſſe ed of a fortune ſufticient to en- 
able her to live independent of the ftage. 
What Mrs. Mon:ford could not effect, Mise 
Santlow did. Me. Both, transferring his at- 
tention from the former te the latter, ſoon ob- 
tained poſſeſſion both of her perſon and fortune. 
Mrs. Montford no ſooner heard of the perfidy 
of her Lover, and the ingratitude of her Friend, 
than ſhe gave way to a deſperation that de- 
prived her of her ſenſes. In this ſituation ſhe 
was brought from Cowley to London, that the 
beſt advice might be procured for her. As, 
during the moſt violent paroxyims of her dif. 
order, ſhe was not outrageous, and now and 
then a ray of reaſon beamed through the cloud 
that overſhadowed her intelleits, ſhe was not 
placed under any rigorous confinement, but 
ſuffered to go about the houſe. One day, during 
a lucid interval, ſhe aſced her attendant what 
play was to be performed that evening, and 
was told it was Hamlet. In this piece, while 
ſhe had been on the ſtage, ſhe had always met 
with great applauſe in the character of Ophelia. 
The recollection ſtruck ; and with cunning, 
which is uſually allied to inſanity, ſhe found 
| means 
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means to elude the care of her ſervants, and 
got to the Theatre, where, concealing herſelf 
till the ſcene in which Ophelia was to make 
ler appearance in her inſane Rate, ſhe puſhed 
on the ſtage before her rival, who played the 
character that night, and exhibited a far more 
perfect repreſentation of maduels than the ut- 

moſt exertions of mimic art could do. She was 
in truth Ophelia hee, to tie amazement of 
the performers, as well as of the audience. 

Nature having made this laſt effort, her vital 
powers failed her. On her going off, the pro- 
pherically exclaimed, IL is all over / and indeed 
that was ſoon the caſe ; for, as ſhe was convey- 
ing home-(to make uſe of the concluding lines 

of another ſweet ballad of Gay's, wherein her 
fate is ſo truly deſcribed) ** She, like a lily 
% drooping, then bow'd her head, and dy'd.” 


IN conſequence of King James the Second's 
intrigues with Sir Charles Sedley's daughter, he 
created her Counteſs of Dorcheſter. This ho- 
nour, ſo far from pleaſing, greatly ſhocked Sir 
Charles. However libertine himſelf had been, yet 
he could not bear the thoughts of his daughter's 
diſnonour; and with regard to this her ex- 

al:ation, 
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altation, he only conſidered it as rendering her 
more conſpicuouſly infamous. He therefore 
conceived a hatred for the King ; and from this, 
as well as other motives, readily joined to diſ- 
poſſeſs him of the throne. A witty ſaying of 
Sedley's, on this occaſion, is recorded. 1 
hate ingratitude, faid Sir Charles; and 
« therefore, as the King has made my daughter 
« 2 Counteſs, I will endeavour to make his 
daughter a Queen; meaning the Princeſs 
Mary, married to the Prince of Orange, who 
diſpoſſeſſed James of the throne, at the ever- 
glorious Revolution. 


THE Counteſs, being one evening at the 
play, ſeated herſelf on the ſame bench with a 
Lady of rigid virtue : the other immediately 
ſhrunk back; which the Counteſs obſerving, 
ſaid, with a ſmile, ©* Don't. be afraid, Ma- 
„dam, gallani:y is not catching.” 


THE night ſucceeding Queen Anne's corona- 
tion, or rather the morning, her Majeſty turned 
to the Prince, her huſband, with a ſmile, 
George, will you go to reſt?” The Prince, 
Joyous with ais company on that moſt joyous 

occaſion, 
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occaſion, replied, in the fame ſtrain, No 
Madam; how dare I go to bed to my Sove- 
* reign? I am now only your ſubject, and, 
© like other ſubje&s, am under the command 
* of my Prince.'—** Why then, George, I com- 
mand you to come to bed.“ 


THE whimſical and immortal arthor of Triſ- 
tram Shandy was married to Mrs. Sterne on 2 
Saturday morning. His pariſhioners had timely 
information of this circumſtance ; and know- 
ing he would preach the next morning at his 
pariſh-church, and defirous, at the ſame time, 
of ſeeing the Bride, they aſſembled in ſuch 
crowds, that the church was full before the 
bell had done tolling. The Bride, as was ex- 
pected, made her appearance; and the coun- 
try folks indulged themſelves with uſual obſer- 
vations, till Sterne mounted the pulpit. Here 
every eye was directed to him, and every ear 
ready to catch the words of his text, which 
turned out, to their aſtoniſhment, to be the 
following: We have toiled ail hight, and 
have caught no fiſh.” The Congregation 
looked at each other: ſome ſmiled, others 
ſtopped their mouths with their handkerchiefs, 

do 
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to prevent them from laughing ; while the old 
folks wore very ferious faces, and thought the 
humouriſt a very odd fort of a man for a pulpit- 
lecturer: however, they at:ended to his diſ- 
courſe, wich turned out, as uſual, very in- 
ſtructive; and all went home very highly de- 
lighted with the text, but poor Mrs. Sterne, 
who bluſhed down to her fingers ends, every 
ſtep of the way to her houſe. 


IT is faid, as the late Earl of Chefterfield 
was ſpending the evening with a party of 
ſele& friends, the converſation inſenſibly turned 
upon Placemen and Penſioners. While the 
company's attention was engaged upon the 
ſubject, his Lordſhip called for pen and ink, 
and immediately wrote the following fatirical 
Petition. | | 


To the KING's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, 


« The humble Petition of PH1L1e, Earl of Cheſ- © 
terfield, Knight of the Moft Noble Order of 
the Garter, 


** SHEWETH, 
« THAT your Petitioner being rendered, 
by deafneſs, as uſcleſs and infignificant as moſt 
of 
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of his equals and contemporaries are by nature, 
hopes, in common with them, to ſhare your 
Majeſty's royal favour and bounty ; whereby 
he may be enabled either to ſave or ſpend, as he 
ſhall think proper, more than he can do at pre- 
ſent : That your Petitioner, having had the ho- 
nour of ſerviig your Majeſty in ſeveral very 
lucrative employments, ſeems thereby entitled 
to a lucrative retreat from buſineſs, and to en- 
joy etium cum dignitate; that is, leiſure and a 
large penſion.— Vour Petitioner humbly pre- 
ſumes, That he has, at leaſt, a common claim 
to ſuch a penſion: he has a vote in the moſt 
auguſt Aſſembly in the world; he has an eſtate 
that puts him above wanting it; but he has, 
at the ſame time, (though he ſays it) an eleva- 
tion of ſentiment, that makes him not only 
deſire, but (pardon, dread Sir, an expreſſion 
you are uſed to) inf upon it: That your Pe- 
titioner is little apt, and always unwilling, to 
ſpeak advantageouſly of himſelf; but as, after 
all, ſome juſtice is due to one's ſelf, as well as 
to others, he begs leave to repreſent, That his 
loyalty to your Majeſty has always been un- 
ſhaxen, even in the worſt of times; that par- 
ticularly, in the late unnatural Rebellion, when 

the 
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the Pretender advanced as far as Derby, at the 
head of at leaſt three thouſand undiſciplined 
men, the flower of the Scottith nobility and gen- 
try, your Petitioner did not join kim, as un- 
queſtionably he might have done, had he been 
ſo inclined ; but, on the contrary, raiſed ſix- 
teen companies, of one hundred men each, at 
the public expence, in ſupport of Your Ma- 
jeſty's unqueſtioned right to the imperial 
crown of theſe realms; which diſtinguiſhed 
proof of his loyalty is to this hour unrewarded. 
—Your Majeity's Petitioner is well aware, that 
your Civil Liit muſt neceſſarily be in a very 
low and languid ſtate, after the various, fre- 
quent, and profuſe evacuations which it has 
of late years undergone ; but at the ſame time 
he preſumes to hope, that this argument, which 
ſeems not to have been made uſe of againſt any 
other perſon whatſoever, ſhall not, in his ſingle 
caſe, be urged againſt him ; and the lets fo, as 
he has good reaſons to believe, that the defi- 
ciencics of the Penhon-fund are by no means 
the lalt that will be made good by Parliament. 
Tour Petitioner begs leave to obſerve, that a 
ſmall penſion is diſgraceful and opprobrious, as 
it intimates a ſhameful neceſſi:y on one part, 

and 
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and a degrading fort of character on the other; 
but that a great one implies dignity and af- 
fluence on ore fide ; on the other, regard and 
eſteem ; winch, doubtlets, Your Majeſty muſt 
entertain, in the higack degree, for thoſe great 
perſonages whoſe reſpectable names ſtand 
upon your eleemoſynary liſt. Your Petitioner 
therefore humbly perſuades himſelf, upon this 
principle, that leſs than three thouſand pounds 
a year will not be propoſed to him: if made 
up gold, the more agreeable; if for life, the 
more marketable.— Vour Petitioner perſuades 
himſelf, that Your Majeſty will not ſafpe& 
this his humble application to proceed from 
any mean, intereſted motive, of which he has 
always had the utmoſt abhorrence. No, Sir, 
he confefles his own weakneſs: Honour alone is 
his object, hoaour is his paſſion ; honour is 
dearer to him than lifc ; to honour he has always 
ſacrificed all other conſiderations ; and upon 
this general principle, alone, he now ſolicits that 
honour, which, in the moſt ſuining times, di- 
ſtinguiſhed the greateſt men of Greece, who 
were fed at the expence of the public. Upcn 
this honour, ſo ſacred to him as a Peer, fo 
tender to him as a man, he moſt ſolemaly aſ- 

tures 
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ſures Your Majeſty, that, in cafe you ſhould be 
pleaſed to grant him this his moſt humble re- 
queſt, he will gratefully and honourably ſup- 
port, and promote with zeal and vigour, the 
work meaſure that the worſt Miniſter can ever 
ſuggeſt to Your Majeſty ; but, on the other 
hand, ſhould he be fingled out, marked, and 
branded by a refuſal, he thinks himſelf obliged 
in honour to declare, that he will, to the utmoſt 
of his power, oppoſe the beſt and wiſeſt meaſures 
that your Majeſty yourſelf can ever dictate. 
„And Your Majeſty's Petitioner 
ſhall ever pray.” 


Far nz PeTRE promiſed King James to 
make a convert of Buckingham to Popery. He 
began by attacking the imagination in its weak- 
eſt part, fear: We, my Lord,“ ſaid the Jeſuit, 
deny that any can poſſibly be faved out of 
* our church: Your Grace allows that our 
people may be ſaved.— No, curſe you 
ſaid the Duke; I make no doubt but you will 
„ be all damned, to a man. At this, Father 
Petre ſtarted; and faid, very gravely, *I 
cannot agree with a perſon fo void of all cha - 
rity.— “ 1 did not expect, my Reverend 

* Father,” 
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« Father,” ſaid the Duke calmly, ** ſuch a 
*« reproach from you, whoſe whole reaſoning 


* was founded on the very ſame inſtance of 
« want of charity in yourſelf.” 


THE Duke of Queenſbury, in his journey to 
Scotland, heard that Buckingham lay at a 
certain Inn, not many miles from the road, in 
an illneſs from which he could not recover. 
His Grace charitably paid the fick man a viſit, 
and aſked him if he would have a Clergyman. 
] look upon them,” ſays Buckingham, to 
* be a parcel of filly fellows, who do not 
trouble themſelves about what they teach. 
Queenſbury then aſked, if he would have his 
Chaplain, who was a Preſbyterian : ** No,” 
ſaid Bucks; ** theſe fellows always made me 
* fick with their whine and cant.” Queenſ- 
bury, taking it for granted that he muſt be of 
ſome religion, and of conſequence a Roman- 
Catholic, told him there was a Popiſh Lord in 
the neighbourhood, and aſked him if he ſhould 
ſend for a Prieſt. No,” fays the dying man, 
e theſe raſcals eat God: but if you know of 
any ſet of fellows that eat the Devil, I ſhould 
be obliged to you if you would ſend for one 
of them.” 


Vol. I. D THE 
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THE famous Judge Jeffries was notable at 
confounding and browbeating witneſles, as they 
call it, eſpecially when their teſtimonies were 
not agreeable to him. An old reverend man, 
with a great beard, was giving evidence before 
him, when Jeffries, in hopes to put him out of 
countenance, ſaid, ** If that fellow's conſcience 
is as long as his beard, he will ſwear what 
he pleaſes.” The Witneſs, taking hold of his 
beard, gravely replied, © Nay, my Lord, if 
* you meaſure conſcience by beards, your Lord- 
* ſhip has none at all.” 


A Parcel of females ſtanding behind Lady 
W-—-n's chair, in the room at Bath, while ſhe 
was playing at cards, but not knowing her, took 
great liberties with her character. When the 
deal was up, her partner aſked her whether ſhe 
had any henours. ** Really,” ſaid her Ladyſt. ip, 
l don't know whether theſe Ladies have left 
*« me any or not.“ 


DURING Mr. Pope's laſt illneſs, a diſpute 
happened in his chamber, between his phyſi- 
cians, Dr. Burton and Dr. Thompſon ; the for- 
mer charging the latter with haſtening his 

death, 
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death by the violent purges he had preſcribed, 
and the other retorting the charge. Mr. Pope at 
length ſilenced them, by ſaying, ©* Gentlemen, 
« [ only learn, by your diſcourſe, that I am in a 
dangerous way; therefore, all I have now to 
« aſk is, that the following Epigram may be 
added, after my death, to the next edition of 
*« the Dunciad, by way of poſtſcript : 

«© Dunces, rejoice, forgive all cenſures paſt; 

© The greateſt Dunce has kill'd your foe at laſt.” 


It was then generally believed, that theſe lines 
were really written by, Burton himſelf ; and the 
following Epigram, by a friend of Thompſon, 
was occaſioned by the foregoing one: 

& As Phyſic and Verſe both to Phebus belong, 

« So the College oft dabble in potion and ſong ; 


4 Hence Burton, reſolv'd his emetics ſhall hit, 
« When his recipe fails, gives a puke with his wit. 


Ma. Quix was the only performer of any re- 
putation when Mr. Garrick firſt appeared on 
the ſtage, and he had likewiſe been one of his 
earlieſt oppoſers. When he ſaw the ſucceſs 
which attended the performances of his rival, 
he obſerved, with his uſual ſpleen, That 
* Garrick was like a new religion; Whitefield 

D 2 c was 
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« was followed for a time, but they would all 
** come to Church again.” We mention this 
anecdote merely on account of the reply which 
it induced Mr. Garrick to write, and which was 
as follows : 


Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 
Complairs “ that bereſy corrupts the town; 

© That Whitefield Garrick has miſled the age, 

« And taints the ſound religion of the ſtage : 

„ Schiſm, he cries, has turn'd the nation's brain; 
« But eyes will open, and to church again. 
Thou great Infallible ! forbear to roar, 

Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more ; 

When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not hereſy, but reformation. 


A Lap, a relation of the celebrated Mr. 
Churchill, the Poet, who reſided in a diſtant 
country, came one ſummer to viſit him in Lon- 
don. Churchill conducted her to Weſtminſter 
Abbey, in order to ſhow her the monuments in 
that veaerable ſtructure ; and thence he led her 
to the Houſe of Commons.—* This,” ſaid he, is 
St. Stephen's Chapel A chapel !” anſwered 
the Lady; **itis by no means like a chapel.” — 
Not abiolutely like one, returned the Poet, 

but 
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lem was in the time of our Saviour. Ah!“ 
ſaid ſhe, ©* was that temple built like this?“ 
No, no,” replied Churchill, © the reſemblance 
* 15 not in the ſtructure, but in the ſervice per- 
formed here; for this chapel, like the temple 
* of the Jews, is not ſo much a houſe of prayer as 
* a market, a change, where people buy, ſell, or 
«* diſcount.'—<* Ah!” returned the other, what 
*« do they buy, what do they ſell here? They 
* buy,” faid Churchill, © places and penfions— 
and they ſell their conſciences and their coun- 
try. Such was the ſevere judgement of this 
impetuous Satyriſt, paſſed on the great palla- 
dium of Engliſh Liberties. How happy may 
ue be in the aſſurance the charge is groundleſs ! 


Mx. MOORE, in his Vie of Society and 
Manners in Italy, relates ſeveral curious parti- 
culars of the Holy Chapel of Loretto ; which 
was (ſays he) originally a ſmall houſe in Na- 
zareth, inhabited by the Virgin Mary, in 
which ſhe was ſaluted by the Angel, and where 
ſhe bred our Saviour. After their deaths, it 
was held in great veneration by all believers in 
Jeſus, and at length. conſecrated into a Cha- 
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pel, and dedicated to the Virgin ; upon which 
occaſion St. Luke made that identical image, 
which is ſtill preſerved, and dignified with the 
name of our Lady of Loretto. This ſanctified 
edifice was allowed to ſojourn in Galilee as 
long as that diſtrict was inhabited by Chriſ- 
tians ; but when Infidels had got poſſeſſion of 
tie country, a band of Angels, to fave it from 


pollution, took it in their arms, and conveyed 


it from Nazareth to a caſtle in Dalmatia. This 
fact might have been called in queſtion by incre- 
dulous people, had it been performed in a ſecret 
manner ; but, that it might be manifeſt to 
the moſt ſhort-ſighted ſpectator, and evident to 
all who were not perfectly deaf as well as blind, 
a blaze of celeſtial light, and a concert of di- 
vine muſic, accompanied it during the whole 
Journey : beſides, when the Angels, to reſt them- 
ſelves, ſet it down in a little wood near the 
road, all the trees of the foreſt bowed their 
heads to the ground, and continued in that 
reſpectful poſture as long as the Sacred Chapel 
remained among them. But, not having been 
entertained with ſuitable reſpect at the caſtle 
above mentioned, the ſame indefatigable Angels 
carried 1t over the ſea, and placed it in a field 

. belonging 
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belonging to a noble Lady, called Lauretta, 
from whom the Chapel takes its name. This 
field happened, unfortunately, to be frequented 
at that time by highwaymen and murderers : 
a circumſtance with which the Angels undoubt- 
edly were not acquainted when they placed it 
there. After they were better informed, they 
removed it to the top of a hill belonging to two 
Brothers, where they imagined it would be per- 
fectly ſecure from the dangers of robbery or 
aſſaſſination ; bat the two Brothers, the pro- 
prietors of the ground, being equally enamoured 
of their new viſitor, became jealous of each 
other, quarre!led, fought, and fell by mutual 
wounds. Atter this fatal cataſtrophe, the An- 
gels in waiting finally moved the Holy Chapel 
to the eminence where it now ſtands, and has 
ſtood theſe four hundred years, having loſt all 
reliſh for travelling. 


To ſilence the captious objections of cavillers, 
and give full ſatis faction to the candid inquirer, 
a deputation of reſpectable perſons was ſent 
from Loretto to the city of Nazareth, who, 
previous to their ſetting-out, took the dimen- 
fions of the Holy Houſe with the molt ſcrupulous 
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exactneſs. On their arrival at Nazareth, they 
found the citizens ſcarcely recovered from their 
aſtoniſhment; for it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, 
that the ſudden diſappearance of a houſe from 
the middle of a town, would naturally occaſion 
a conſiderable degree of ſurpriſe, even in the 
moſt philoſophic minds. The Landlords had 
been alarmed in a particular manner, and had 
made inquiries, and offered rewards, all over 
Galilee, without having been able to get any 
ſatis factory account of the fugitive. They felt 
their intereſt much affected by this incident; 
ſor, as houſes had never before been conſidered 
as moveables, their value fell immediately. 
This indeed might be partly owing to certain 
evil-minded perſons, who, taking advantage of 
the public alarm, for ſelfiſh purpoſes circulated 
a report, that ſeveral other houſes were on the 
wing, and would, moſt probably, diſappear in 
a few days. This affair being ſo much the 
object of attention at Nazareth, and the Build- 
ers of that city declaring, they would as ſoon 
build upon quick-ſand as on the vacant ſpace 
which the Chapel had left at its departure, the 
Deputies from Loretto had no difficulty in diſ- 
covering the foundation of that edifice, which 

: they 
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they carefully compared with the dimenſions 
they had brought from Loretto, and found that 
they tallied exactly, Of this they made cath 
at their return; and in the mind of every ra- 
tional perſon, it remains no longer a queſtion, 
whether this is the real houſe which the Virgin 
Mary inhabited, or not. Many of thoſe par- 
ticulars are narrated, with other circumſtances, 
in books which are fold here; but I have been 
informed of one circumſtance, which has not 
hitherto been publiſhed in any book, and which, 
I dare ſwear, you will think ought to be made 
known for the benefit of future travellers, This 
morning, immediately before we left the inn, 
to viſit the Holy Chapel, an Italian ſervant, 
whom the Duke of Hamilton engaged at Ve- 
nice, took me aſide, and told me, ia a very ſe- 
rious manner, that ſtrangers were apt ſecretly 
to break off little pieces of the ſtone belonging 
to the Santa Caſa, in the hopes that ſuch pre- 
cious relics might bring them good fortune ; 
but he earneſtly entreated me not to do any ſuch 
thing : for he knew a man at Venice, who had 
broken off a ſmall corner of one of the ſtones, 
and flipt it into his breeches-pocket unper- 
ceived ; but, ſo far from bringing him good 

fortune, 
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fortune, it had burnt its way out. like agua-for- 
tis, before he left ch. Chapel, and ſcorched his 
thighs in ſuch a miſcrable manner, that he was 
not able to fit on horſeback for a month. I 
thanked Giovanni for his obliging hint, and 
aſſured him I ſhould not attempt any theft of 
that nature. 


« The Sacred Chapel ſtands due eaſt and weſt, 
at the farther end of a large church of the moſt 
durable ſtone of Iſtria, which has been built 
around it. This may be conſidered as the ex- 
ternal coveriug, or as a kind of great- coat to 
the Caſa Santa, which has a ſmaller coat of 
more precious materials and workmanſhip 
nearer its body. This internal covering, or 
caſe, is of ite choice!. marble, after a plan of 
San Szvino's, and ornamented with ere 
lieves, the workmanſhip of the beſt ſculptors 
which Italy could furniſh in the reign c? Leo the 
Tenth. The ſabject cf thoſe bafu-relzewes are, 
the hiſtory of ihe Bleſſed Virgin, and other 
parts of the Bible. The whole caſe is about 
fifty feet long, thirty in breadth, and the ſame 
in height; but the real houie itſelf is no more 
than thirty-two feet in length, fourteen in 

breadth, 
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breadth, and at the fides, about eighteen feet 
in height; the centre of the roof is four or five 
feet higher, The walls of this little Holy 
Chapel are compoſed of pieces of a reddiſh ſub- 
ſtance, of an oblong-{quare ſhape, laid one upon 
another, in the manner of brick. At firſt fight, 
on a ſuperficial view, theſe red-coloured oblong 
ſubſtances appear to be nothing elie but com- 
mon Italian bricks ; and, which is ſtill more 


extraordinary, on a ſecond and third view, with 


all poſſible attention, they ſtill have the ſame 
appearance. There is not, however, as we 
were aſſured, a ſingle particle of brick in their 
whole compoſition, being entirely of a ſtone, 
which, though it cannot now be found in Pa- 


leſtine, was formerly very common, particu- 


larly in the neighbourhood of Nazareth. There 
is a imall interval between the walls of the 
ancient houſe, and the marble caſe. The 
workmen, at firſt, intended them to be in con- 
tat, from an opinion, founded either upon 
groſs ignorance or infidelity, that the former 
itood in need of ſupport from the latter; but 
the marble either ſtarted back of itſelf, from 
ſuch impious familiarity, being conſcious of its 
znworthineſs ; or elſe was thruſt back by the 

coyneſs 
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coyneſs of the Virgin brick,—it is not ſaid 
which. But it has certainly kept at a proper 
diſtance ever fince. While we examined the 
baſſo-reliewas of the marble caſe, we were not 
a little incommoded by the numbers of Pilgrims 
who were conſtantly crawiing around it on their 
knees, kiſſing the ground, and faying their 
prayers with great fervour. As they crept 
along, they diſcovered ſome degree of eager- 
neſs to be neareſt the wall; not, I am per- 
ſuaded, with a view of ia ing their own labour, 
by contracting the circumſerence of their cir- 
cuit; but from an idea that the evolutions they 
were performing, would be the more beneficial 
to their ſouls, the nearer they were to the 5a- 
cred Houſe. This exerciſe 1s continued in 
proportion to the zeal and ſtrength of the pa- 
tient, 


* Above the door there is an inſcription ; by 
which it appears, that any perſon who eaters 
with arms is, ig facto, excommunicated. 

IN GREDIENTES CUM ARMIS SUNT 
EXCOMMUNICATI. 


«© There are alſo the ſevereſt denunct ations 
25212 thoſe who carry away the ſmalleſt par- 


ticle 
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ticle of the ſtone and mortar belonging to this 
Chapel. The adventure of the burnt breeches, 
and others of à ſimilar nature, which are in- 
duftriouſly circulated, have contributed, as much 
as any Cenunciation, to prevent ſuch attempts. 
Had it not been for the impreſſions they make, 
ſo great was the eagerneſs of the multitude to 
be poſſeſſed of any portion of this little edifice, 
that the whole was in danger of being carried 


away—not by Angels, but piece-meal in the 
pockets of the Pilgrims. 


The Holy Houſe is divided, within, into two 
unequal portions, by a kind of grate-work of 
filver. The diviſion towards the welt is about 
three-fourths of the whole; that to the eaſt is 
called the Sanctuary. In the larger diviſion, 
which may be conſidered as the main body of 
the houſe, the walls are left bare, to ſhow the 
true original fabric of Nazareth ſtone. Theſe 
tones, which bear ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance to 
bricks, are looſe in many places. I took notice 
of this to a Pilgrim, who entered with us : he 
ſmiled, faying, Cie la non habbia paura, 
« Padrin mis, queſti muri ſeno pin ſelidi degli 

Abbe. 
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« Azennini*.” At the lower, or weſtern wall, 
there is a window, the fame through which the 
angel Gabriel entered at the Annunciation. 
'The architraves of this window are covered with 
| filver. There are a great number of golden 
and iilver lamps in this Chapel; I did not count 
them, but I was told there were above fixty : 
one of them is a preſent from the republic of 
Venice; it is of gold, and weighs thirty-ſeven 
pounds : ſome of the filver lamps weigh from 
one hundred and twenty, to one hundred and 
thirty pounds. At the upper end of the largeſt 
room is an altar, but ſo low, that from it you 
may fee the famous image which ſtands over 
the chimney, in the ſmall room, or Sanctuary. 
Golden and ſilver Angels, of conſiderable ſize, 
kneel around her, ſome offering hearts of gold, 
enriched with diamonds, and one an Infant of 
pure gold. The wall of the Sanctuary is plated 
with filver, and adorned with crucifixes, pre- 
cious ſtones, and votive gifts of various kinds. 
The figure of the Virgin herſelf bv no means 
correiponds with the fine furniture of her houſe : 
ſhe is a little woman, about four feet in height, 
with 
® Be not afraid, my good Sir, theſe walls are mar- 
firm than the Apennines. 
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with the features and complexion of a negro. 
Of all the ſculptors that ever exiſted, aſſuredly 
St. Luke, by whom this figure is ſaid to have 
been made, is the leaſt of a flatterer; and no- 
thing can be a ſtronger proof of the Bleſſed 
Virgin's contempt for external beauty, than 
her being ſatisfied with this repreſentation of 
her; eipecially if, as I am inclined to believe, 
her face and perſon really reſembled thoſe beau- 
tiful ideas of her, conveyed by the pencils of 
Raphael, Correggio, and Guido. The figure of 
the infant Jeſus, by St. Luke, 1s of a piece 
with that of the Virgin: he hoids a large 
golden globe in one hand, and the other is ex- 
tended in the act of bleſſing. Boch figures have 
crowns on their heads, enriched with diamonds : 
theſe were preſents from Ann of Auſtria, Queen 
of France. Both arms of the Virgin are in- 
cloſed within her robes, and no part but her 
face is to be ſeen. Her dreſs is mott magailiccat, 
but in a wretched bad taſte : this is not ſur- 
priſing, tor the has no female attendant. She 
has particular ciotl.cs for the difſecent feaſts 
held in hondur of her, and, whica is not quite 
ſo decent, is always dreficd and undreſſed by the 
Prieſts belonging to the Chapel. Her robes are 

| ornamented 
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ornamented with all kinds of precious ſtones, 
down to the hem of her garment. 


There is a ſmall place behind the Sanctuary, 
into which we were alſo admitted. This is a 
favour ſeldom refuſed to ſtrangers of a decent 
appearance. In this they ſhow the chimney, 
and ſome other furniture, which, they pretend, 
belonged to the Virgin when ſhe lived at Na- 


_ zareth ; particularly a little earthen porringer, 


out of which the Infant uſed to eat. The Pil- 
grims bring roſaries, little crucifixes, and Ag. 
nus Dei's, which the obliging Prieſt ſhakes for 
half a minute in this diſh ; after which, it is 
believed, they acquire the virtue of curing va- 
rious diſcales, and prove an excellent preventa- 
tive of all temptations of Satan. "The gown 
which the Image had on when the Chapel ar- 
rived from Nazareth, is of red camblet, and 
carefully kept in a glaſs ſhrine. 


Above a hundred maſſes are daily ſaid in this 
Chapel, and in the Church in which it ſtands. 
The mutic we heard in the Chapel was remark- 
ably fine. A certain number of the Chaplains 
are Eunuchs, who perform the doub'e duty of 

ſinging 
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ſinging the offices in the choir, and ſaying 
maſſes at the altar. The canonical law, which 
excludes perſons in their fituation from the 
prieſthood, is eluded by a very extraordinary 
expedient, which I ſhall leave you to gueſs. 


The jewels and riches to be ſeen at any one 
time in the Holy Chapel, are of ſmall value 
in compariſon of thote in the treaſury, which is 
a large room adjoining to the veſtry of the great 
church. In the preſſes of this room are kept 
thoſe preſents which royal, noble, and rich 
bigots, of all ranks, have, by oppreſſing their 
ſubjects, and injuring their families, ſent to 
this place. To enumerate every particular, 
would fill volumes. They conſiſt of various 
utenſils, and other things in filver and gold; 
as lamps, candleſticks, goblets, crowns, and 
crucifixes; lambs, eagles, ſaints, apoſtles, 
angels, virgins, and infants: then there are 
cameos, pearls, gems, and precious ſtones of 
all kinds, and in great numbers. What is 
valued above all the other jewels is, the mira- 
culous pearl, wherein they aſſert, that Nature 
has given a faithful delineation of the Virgin, 


ſitting on a cloud, with the infant Jeſus in her 
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arms. I freely acknowledze, that I did fee 
ſomething like a woman with a child in her 
arms ; but whether Nature intended this as a 
portrait of the Virgin Mary, or not, I will not 
take upon me to {ay ; yet I will candidly con- 
feſs (though, perhaps, ſome of my friends in 
the north, may think it is ſaying too much in 
ſupport of the Popiſh opinion) that the figure in 
this pearl bore as great a likeneſs to ſome pic- 
tures I have ſeen of the Virgin, as to any fe- 
male of my acquaintance. 


« There was not room in the preſſes of the 
treaſury, to hold all the filver pieces which 
have been preſented to the Virgin, Several 
other preſſes in the veſtry, they told us, were 
completely full, and they made offer to ſhow 
them; but our curioſity was already ſatiated. 


It is ſaid, that thoſe pieces are occaſionally 
melted down, by his Holineſs, for the uſe of 
the State; and alſo, that the moſt precious of 
the jewels are picked out, and fold for the ſame 
purpoſe, falſe ſtones being ſubſtituted in their 
room. This is an affair entirely between the 
Virgin and the Pope : if ſhe does not, I know 
no other perſon who has a right to complain. 

: „ Pilgrimages 
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„ Pilgrimages to Loretto are not ſo frequent 
with foreigners, or with Italians of fortune and 
CiltinGion, as formerly; ninoteen out of twen- 
ty, of thote who make this journey now, are 
poor people, wio depend for their mainte- 
nance on the charity they receive on the road. 
To thoſe who are of ſuch a rank in life as pre- 
cludes them from availing themſelves of the 
charitable inftit:tions for the maintenance of 
pilgrims, ſuch jcurnies are attended with ex- 
pence and inconveniency ; and I am informed, 
that fathers and hufbands, in moderate or con- 
fined circumſtances, are frequently brought to 
diſagrecable dilemmas, by the raſh vows of 
going to Loretto, v/hich their wives or daugh- 
ters are apt to make on any ſuppoſed deliver- 
ance from danger. To reiuſe, is conſidered, 
by the whole neighbourhood, as cruel, and 
even impious ; and to grant, is often highly 
diſtreſſing, particularly to ſuch huſbands as, 
from aZ#:&ion, or any other motive, do not 
choole that their wives ſhou!d be long out ot 
their ſight. But the poor, who are maintained 
during their whole journey, and have nothing 
more than a bare maintenance to expect from 
their labour at home, to them a journey to Lo- 
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retto is a party of pleaſure, as well as devotion, 
and by much the moſt agreeable road they can 
take to heaven. This being a year of jubilee, 
there is a far greater concourſe of Pilgrims of 
all ranks here, at preſent, than is uſual. We 
have ſeen a few in their carriages, a greater 
number on horſeback, or on mules, or, what 
is ſtill more common, on aſſes. Great num- 
bers of females come in this manner, with a 
male friend walking by them, as their guide 
and protector; but the greateſt number, of 
both ſexes, are on foot. When we approached 
near Loretto, the road was crowded with them: 
they generally ſet out before ſun-riſe ; and, 
having repoſed themſelves during the heat of 
the day, continue their journey again in the 
evening. They ſing their matins, and their 
evening hym”"s, aloud. As many have fine 
voices and delicate ears, thoſe vocal concerts 
have a charming effect at a little diſtance. 
During the ſtillneis of the morning and the 
evening, we were ſerenaded with this folemn 
religious muſic for a confiderable part of the 
road. The Pilgrims on foot, as ſoon as they 
enter the ſuburbs, begin a hymn in honour of 
the Virgin, which they continue till they 

reach 
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reach the Church. The poorer fort are re- 
ceived into an hoſpital, where they have bed 
aud hoard tor three days. 


The only trade of Loretto conſiſts of roſa- 
ries, cruciaxcs, little Madonas, Agnus Dei's, 
and medals, which are manufactured here, and 
ſold to Pilgrims. There are great numbers of 
hops full of theſe commodities, ſome of them 
of a high price; but inanvrely the greater part 
are adapted the purſes of the buyers, and 
ſold for a merg trite, The evident poverty of 
thoſe manufacturers and traders, and of the in- 
kabirants of this town in general, is a ſufficient 
proof that the reputation of our Lady of Lo- 
retto 1s greatly on the decline. 


In the great Church, which contains the 
Holy Chapel, are Confeſſionals, where the Pe- 
+ nitents from every country of Europe may be 
confeſſed in their own language, Prieſts being 
always in waiting for that purgoie : each of 
them has a long white rod in his hand, with 
which he touches the heads of thoſe to whom he 
thinks it proper to give abſolution. They 
place themſelves on their knees, in groupes, 
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around the confeſũonal chair; and when the 
Holy Father has touched their heads with the 
explatcry rod, they retire, fred from the bur- 
then of their fins, and wien renewed courage 
to begin a freſh account. 


« In the ſpacicus area before this church, 
there is an elegant marble fountain, ſupplied 
with water from an adjoining hill, by an 
aqueduct, Few even ol the moſt inconſide- 
rable towns ot Ital/ are without the uicful 
ornament of a public ivuntain. The embel- 
lichments of Sculpture aud Architecture are 
employed, with great propriety, on ſuch works 
as are continually in the people's view: 
the air is refreſhed, and tie eye delighted, 
by the ſtreams of water they pour forth ; a 
ſight peculiarly agreeable in a warm climate. 
In this area there is alto a ſtatue of Sixtus 
the Fifth, in bronze. Over the portal of the 
church itſelf is a ſtatue of the Virgin; and 
above the middle gate is a Latin 1n:cription, 
importing, that within is tie Houle of the 
Mother of God, in whici the Word was made 
fleth. The gates cf he -hurcu are li wiſe 
of bronze, embellimed with 6o/a-rcl.curs of 
admirable Workmanſi ip; the ſubjects taken 

partly 
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partly from the Old, and par; from the New 
Teſtament, and divided into different com- 
partments. As the gates of this church are 
mut at noon, the Pilgrims who arrive after 
that time can get no nearer the Santa Caſa 
than theſe gates, which are, by this means, 
ſometimes expoſed to the firſt violence of that 
holy ardour which was defigned for the Chapel 
itſelf. All the ſculpture upon the gates, 
which is within reach of the mouths of thoſe 
zealots, is, in ſome degree, effaced by their 
kites. The murder of Abel, by his brother, 
15 upon a level with the lips of a pes ſon of an 
ordinary ſize, when kneeling. Poor Abel has 
zen alwiys unfortungte: had he been placed 
a ſcot higher or loser on the gate, he miglit 
have remained there, in ſecurity, for ages; 
but, in the unluckly place that the Sculpter 
has put him, his whole body has been almoſt 
entirely kiſſed away by the Pilgrims; whit 
Cain ſtands untouched, in his criginal atti- 
tude, frowning and ferce as ever. 


LEWIS the Fictcenth's paſſion for the Mar- 
chioneſs of Pompadour increaicd in fo violent 
a manner, and the ambition of the Favourite 

took 
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took ſo high a flight, that ſhe was the univerſal 
topic of converiation, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. She became tue chan- 
nel of all favours, which ſhe could not concen- 
trate in herſelf or her family; ſhe appointed 
and diſgraced the Miniſters and Generals; ſhe 
was the arbitreſs of peace and war ; but ſhe 
preſided more eſpecially over the department 
of pleaſure, the only one indeed ſhe held at 


firſt, the oaly one which became her, and 
v-hich the filled with equal taſte and talents, 


Madame D'Etioles had procured a divorce 
from her huſband : it was no longer pro- 
per that ſhe ſhould bear his name ; and more 
particularly, that of a fimple under-farmer of 
the revenue. The King dignified her with 
the title of Marchioneſs of Pompadour, which 
was the name of an ancient houſe, extinct. 
Soon after this elevation, there happened a 
very droll ſcene in the provinces. M. D'Eti- 
oles, baniſhed from Paris, and recalled to 
life, was endeavouring, during the convaleſ- 
cence, to confirm his health, and to diſſipate 
the remains of his melancholy by a yariety of 
objects: for this purpoſe, he travelled through 
the ſkirts of France, till he ſhould be permit- 

| ted 
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ted to drav/ ncarer the capital. He was well re+ 
ceived and entertained by the men ; fought after 
and careſſed by the women. The firſt courted his 
protection; the latter diſtinguiſhed him by 
their favours. It was not doubted, but that he 
would return to Paris, and acquire a great in- 
fluence there ; or, at lealt, that his Wiſe, 
wehen ſhe came to be informed of the attention 
that had been ſhown him, would be pleaſed ; 
and that this circumſtance would be a claim to 
her protection. In every province, the firſt 
Nobility ſought his company, and were delirous 
of giving him entertainments. At one of theſe 
he met with an old country Gentleman, happy 
enough to know nothing about the Court, the 
King, or his Miſtreſs; and even ignorant of 
his having one. He was only attentive to the 
veneration which the Traveller ſeemed to in- 
ſpire all the gueſts with, and wiſhed to conform 
to it. For this purpoſe, he inquired of one 
of his neighbours the name of the Stranger. 
He was told, that he was the huſband of the 
Marchioneſs of Pompadour. He kept it in his 
mind ; and, the firſt time he took up his glaſs, 
looking at M. D'Etioles, according to the old 
cuſtom, which he thought ſtill in uſe, he ſaid: 

« Monfieur 
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* Mcnfeerr le Marga: de Pempadnr, will ven 
give m2 leave to have the honour te drink jour 
* bealth * All the company imme Jiately 
burſt out a laughing, except the ſtranger, 
whoſe ſorrows were cree!ly revived by tais ; 
and the ſpeaker was itrickea dumb at the 
general ridicule. He was terribly aſhamed ; 
when one of the company had the charity to 
explain to him the folly which his ignorance 
and indiſcretion had made him guiity of: a 
folly ſo much the more diingreeable, as it was 
of a nature not to be repaired by any excuſe ; 
and that it was neceſary the {abject H. oald be 
entirely dropped. 


Madame de Pompadour was naturally fond 
of the Arts, and of Li:crature. When ſhe 
was only Madame D'Eticles, ſhe was at- 
teuded by men of wit, and authors, Among 
theſe was Voltaire: — the favour of this Lady 
ſerved only to ſtrengthen the attachment of tl ls 
great Poet, M ho, at that time, was Ukewiſe 
very ambitious. Sue employed him at firſt in 
her feſtivals; and, at the time of the Dau- 
phin's marriage, ke compoſed the Princes of 
Navarre, a comedy, with interludes, mulic, 


nd 
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and fioging. M. de la Poupeliniere, a Far- 
mer-general, and a man of letters, interted 
ſome airs into it: Rameau had compoſed the 
muſic ; and for all this the piece was not the 
better. The Poet, however, was rewarded 
with the poſt of Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
in ordinary; without purcaatz., This was a 
preſent of about 60, ooo livres,“ and the more 
acceptable, as, a ſhort tim after, he chtained 
the ſingular lavour of being allowed to ſell his 
place, while he kept the title, privileges, and 
functions of it. He had himſelf jeſted upon 
this performance, and upon the exceſſive price 
he had received for it, in an extempore, which 
is littic known, 


My Heuriad and my Za-i-re, 
My fair American A/zire, 
Were all unnoticed by the King; 
I'd many foes, and very little fame. 
Honours and wealth now pleateous ſpring, 
From a fooliſh thing, 
A farce chat ſcarce deſerves a name. + 


THE 


Two thouſand five hundred pounds. 


+ Mon Lenr. Quatre & ma Zairty 
Et mon Amcticaine Alxire, 


Ne 
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The ill ſucceſs of the Prince of Nawarre, 
did not prevent the Marchioneſs of Pompa- 
dour from employing Voltaire on the King's 
return. The buſineſs was to celebrate, in a 
proper manner, the victories of their Monarch, 
and to crown him as a hero. Ile contrived an 
Opera, intitled the Temple ef Co. In this 
heroic ballad, Lewis the Fifteenth was indi- 
cated by the name of Trajan he was not run- 
ning after that Deity ; ſhe came to him, aſſo- 
ciated him to herſelf, and placed him in her 
temple, which was immediately changed into 
the temple of Public Felicity. This ſpectacle, 
firſt executed in the petits appartemens, was re- 
preſented by the Noblemen and Ladies of the 
Court, among whom the favourite ſhone con- 
ſpicuous. She played the principal character; 
and we may imagine how well the Monarch 
muſt have been pleaſed, at ſeeing himſelf 
crowned at once by Glory and Love. A ſingu- 
lar anecdote happened at this entertainment, 
the authenticity of which we had doubted, till 

we 


Ne m'ont jamais valu un ſeul regard du Roi; 
Javois mille ennemis, avec tres peu de gloire : 
Les honneurs, & les biens pleuvent enfin ſur moi, 
Pour une farce de la foire, 
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we found it mentioned, without contradiction, 
in a work publiſhed under the auſpices of the 
King's next brother. Voltaire, on this day, 
when all e:iquetzte was baniſhed, being in the 
King's box, behind his Majeſty, towards the 
end of the piece, could not contain his rapture ; 
and taking the Monarch in his arms, cried out 
with tranſport: * Well, Trajan, do you know 
© your/elf again; Some of the guards imme- 
mediately came up to puniſh this want of re- 
ſpect, and carried him off. But in the main, 
the extaſy was too flattering to the King, who 
forgave the raſh enthuſiaſt. 


IT is well known that Colley Cibber was 
engaged in a paper-war with Pope ; and 
being told, one day, that Pope intended to 
proſecute him, for making too free with his 
character, Cibber happened to be in a peeviſh 
temper, and replied; © He may kiſs my a—e.“ 
Upoa this, one of his fiiends, who was upon 
the banter, obierved, that was nat language 
for a gentleman ; and, that he was ſure that 
he (Cibber) would not ſay fo to Pope's face. 
By G-d, Sir,” ſays Colley, © I would tell 
him ſo, or any puppy that ſhould take his 

« part.“ 
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part.“ This affertion was what they were 
fiſhing for, as they now perceived that he was 
in a right cue to be worized up to any pitch; 
and fo it prove.!; for, before they parted, they 
provoked him to a beit of one hundreꝗ guineas, 
that he would bid Pope kits his a—e in the 
public playhouſe ; bid the company he ſat with 
kiſs his a—e, let them be who they would; 
bid Box, Pit, and Gallery, ſeparately, kits 
his a—e, likewiſe; and, in concluſion, bid 
the whole houſe kits his a—e all together. This 


mad wager ſoon got wind; and it was gene- 


rally known that Pope was to be at the play 
the next night. When thc time came, the 
houſe was crowded. Now, 25 it was in the 
beginning of term, the Solicitor and At- 
torney- general were both in the Stage- box, 
according to ancient cuſtom; and who ſhould 
be perched plump between them, but Alexan- 
der the Little? Well, Colley had bought the 
collar, and he was refolved to go through 


with it: ſo juſt as the laſt muſic was playing, 


and the curtain ready to be drawn up, he rang 
the bell, and puſhed boldly on the ſtage. 
Cibber bowed ; the houſe clapped. He bowed 
again: all was attention; and thus he began: 

« Ladies 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, I have a ſtory to tell 
* you, to which if you don't honour me with 
an indulgent hearing, I ſhall loſe one hun- 
« dred guineas.“ Upon this an univerſal clap 
enſued, and a general cry of © The ftory ! the 
«* ftcry !* He then proceeded thus: * You muſt 
© know, Ladies and Gent'emen, that there 
« lived in this city an honett old trencher-ma- 
© cr, who had ſaved a very conſiderable for- 
tune; and having two ſons, called Kill-em- 
„all, and Kif-my-arſe, he left all his landed 
* eſtate to his eldeſt lon Kill-em-all, and all his 
* buſineſs and ftock in trade, to his youngeſt 
* ſon Kiſs- my-arſe. Now it happened, Ladies 
© and Gentlemen, that Kill-em-all, in a few 
© years, prodigally ſpent his patrimony ; and 
* what does he do, but ſets up his buſineſs of 
* trencher-making, directly under the noſe of 
his brother Kiſs-my-arſe? Tis an old ſaying, 
that tawvo of a trade can never agree 
and I am ſure 'tis a true one; for, no ſooner 
was the oppoſition begun, but the two bro- 
* thers began to hate the ſight of each other; 
* ſo that, if they both chanced to be at the 
play on the ſame night, you would fce Kill- 
* em-all in the pit, and Kiſs-my-arſe in the 

gallery; 
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gallery; or elle Kill-em-all in the gallery, 
© and Kiſs-my-arie in the pit. Indeed, fome- 
© times, you might ſee Kill-em-all in the pit 
© or gallery, and K&:ſs-my-arſe in the boxes. 
© By-and-by they got into a paper-war ; 
© but, as neither of them could write them- 
© ſelves, they employed ſeribblers cn each 
© ſide to do it for them; ſo Kill-em-all choſe 
your humble Servant, and Kiſs. my-arſe Mr, 
© Pope, ( bowing to him), Soon after the com- 
© mencement of the paper-war, they went 
* to law with each other about defamation. 
* Kill-em-all choſe for counſel] the Solicitor- 
general, and Kiſe-my-arſe Mr. Attorney- 
general: No, I miſtake ; Kill- em- all choſe 
the Attorney-general, and Kiſs-my-arſe Mr. 
© Sollicitor, (bowing occafronally to both), At 
© laſt, by the interpoſition of friends, they 
© agreed to ſubmit it to an arbitration z and 
© then it was finally ſettled, that, to obviate all 
* ſubſequent diſputes, Kill-em-all's trenchers 
* ſhould, for the future, be made all ſquare, 
© and thoſe of Kif*-my-arſe all round.“ This 
piece of humour was received with great ap- 


plauſe, and Cibber fairly won his wager. 


AMONG 
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AMONG the few that can boaſt of compli- 


mentary verſes from the late Dr. Samuel Johafon, 
rs. Prozzi feems to be the greateſt favourite. 


* 


* 


* 


« 


As [ went,” favs that Lady, into his room 
the morning of my birth-day once, and faid 
to win, Novody fendt mo any Verſes now, 
can? I am froe-and=thirty years old; and 
Staa was fel with them teil forty-fix, I re- 
member; my being jull recuvered from ill- 
nes and confinement, will account for the 
manner in which he burſt out ſuddenly ; for 
% he did, without the leaft previous heſita- 
din whatſoever, and without having enter- 
tiined the ſmalleſt intention towards it half 
a minute before :* 


Oft in danger, yet alive, 
Wie are come to thirty-hve z 
«© Long may better years ar/ive, 
«© Better years than thirty-five : 
Could Philoſophers contrive 
Liſe to ſtop at thirty-five, 
« Time his hours ſhould never drive 
«< O'er the bounds of thirty-five. 
„High to ſoar, and deep to dive, 
** Nature gives at thirty-five. 

Vol. I. F «© Ladies, 


1 
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& Ladies, ſtock and tend your hive, 
«© Trifle not at thirtv-five; 
& For, howe'er we boa! and ſtrive, 
„Life declines from thirty-five : | 
«« He thatever hopes to thrive, 
«« Muſt begin by thirty- five; 

« And all wiowiſely wiſh to wive, 


«« Mutt look at Thrale at thirty-five.” 


THE followins inſtance of the love of 
money, and meanneſs, has not perhaps its 
parallel in the whole circle of the Peerage. 
Within a fortnight after Lord Taviſtock's 
death, the venerable Gertrude had a rout at 
Bedford Houſe. The good Du e (who had 
only fixty thouſand pounds a year) ordered an 
inventory to be taken of his Son's wearing- 
apparel, down to his ſlippers, fold them all, and 
put the money in his pocket. The amiable 
Marchioneſs, ſhocked at ſuch brutal, unfeel- 
ing avarice, gave the value of the clothes to 
the Marquiis's ſervant, out of her own purſe. 
That incomparable Womin did not long 
ſurvive her Huſband. When ſhe died, the 
Ducheis of Bedford treated her as the Duke 


treated his only Son: ſhe ordered every gown 
and 
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und trinket to be fold, and pocketed the 


AIs inglorious Nobleman was horſe- 
e11pped 1a the molt exemplary manner on the 
courte at Litchfield, by Mr. Humphrey, a 
country Attorney, This gave rife to the fol - 
weng ftory. When the late King heard that 
Sir Edward Hawke had given the French a 
:r 1664.7 (an expreſſion made uſe of by the 
\diniral in his letter), His Majeſty, who had 

received that kind of chaſtiſement, was 
bad to aſ Lord Chelterheld the meaning of 
tue word. Sir,“ ſays Lord Cheſterfield, 
tlie meaning of the word—But here comes 
the Duke of Bedford, who is better able to 
explain it ro Vour Majeſty th in I am.” 


IN Mr. Pennant's entertaining Tear 10 
Fotiund, is this finguiar anecdote. I have 


* neard here [Liulithgzr] of a letter irom 
James VI. to berrow, from the Earl of Mar, 
© a pair cr ülk ſtockings, to appear in be- 
* tore the Englich Ambaſſador. Theugh I 
cannot aathenticate the restions of the 
* implicicy ef the times, get I have a curious 

F 2 | letter 
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© letter from the ſame Monarch, to borrow a 
© thoaſand marks, d or 54l. f 35. 4d. in the 
year 1589, being that of his wedding; tell- 
ing the lender [Ven Beg, of Balments], 
«« Ye will rather hurt youriclf veiry far, than 


fee the diſhoncur of your Prince and native 
© country, wich the poverty of baith, tet Cowne 
« before the face cf firangers.”” 


Ring Cnarr es 1. aſced Stillingfleet, How 
it came about, that he always read his ſermons 
before him, when he was informed he always 
preached without book cLiewhere ?—He told 
the King, That the ayve of fo noble an au- 
dience, where he ſaw nothing that was not 
greatly ſuperior to kim, but chiefly the ſeeing 
before him ſo great and wiſe a Prince, made 
him afraid to truit himſelf, With which anſwer 
the King was very well contented. * But pray, 
ſays Stillingfleet, will Your Majelly give me 
© leave to 2ſt you a queſtion too: —Why you 
read your ſpeeches, when you can have none 
* of the ſame reaſons ??—** Why truly, Door,“ 
ſays the King, “ your queſtion is a very per- 

„ nee 

A Scotch Mark is thirteen pence. 

+ 4 Scotch Pound is twenty pence. 
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*« tinent one, and fo will be my anſwer : I hav 
% g them jo often, and fer % much money, 
* twat { am aframed to lac them in the face. 


THE manor of Winchendon (formerly the 
eſtate of the Wharton family) is fituated in a 
very dirty part of the county of Buckingham, 
where the {oil is a very ſliſf clay. Cibber the 
Laurzat, who ſometimes viſited the famous 
Duke ol Wharton at that place, was once 
his ccach with him, when it went very ſlowly 
through a deep ſlough. Colley, with his uſual 
vivacity and aſſurance, faid to his Grace, ** It 
« 15 reported, my Lord Dake, that you run 
„% out of your eſtate ; but it is impoſũble for 
« you to rua out of this.“ 


THE following lauglhable adventure was re- 
lated by the late Samuel Foote, Eſq. who was 
himfelf a witneſs to the entertaining ſcene. 
The late Sir Themas Robinſon was uſually 
called Leng Sir Thomas; not only Tom there 
being another perſon who bore exactly the ſame 
name and title, but alſo from his u common 
tallneſe, which was rendered the more con- 
ipicuous by his being almoſt as thin as a Fre- 

F 3 leon, 
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leton. To this was added the moſt vnccuth 
and au ku ard carriage that can be conceived, 
In ſhort, he was not much unlike the figure 
which is fo fine!y depicted in the laſt bock of 
that beautiful all-gory, *Pecr/ena; he ſeemed 
to want nothing but the { ythe, to make his re- 
ſemblance periectiy ſimilar to that Cellrover 
of mankind. 

The circumſtances of the Raronet being in no 
flouriſhing ſiti ation at that time, he thouglit 
a journey to Paris, u here he had a Siſter mar- 
ried to a rich Fiuanc.er, would be the mears 
of recruiting them. He accordiagly ſet cut 
for France, but in a garb equally as unccuth 
and ontrẽ as his figure. He wore a brown 
ſcratch wig, a ſhort riding-coat, together with 
a pair of jack-boots ; and carried in his hand 
a pohillion's long-laſhed wap. Thus acecutred, 
he arrived at the gate of the s., where his 
Brather-ia-law refided. The twils, who opened 
the door, beholding ſuch an extracrdinary 
being, ſlood aghaſt; and, when Sir Thomas 
would have entered, bluntly told him he could 
not be admitted, as his Lady had company. 
Though tne Baronet did not underſtand the 

| language 
® Vide Dodſley's Collefion, 
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language in which the prohibition was con 
veyed, he gueſied the purport of it by the Man's 
countenance ; and made ſhift to utter, in broken 
French, Her frere, her frere / 

The Porter, hearing this, ran to call the 
Groom of tae Chambers, who under ſtood a 
little Engliſh ; and Sir 'T khomas, having made 
known to him his aſinty to the Lady of the 
houſe, his arrival, without any more obſtruction, 
was announced., As it happened to be dinner- 
time waen this mirror of Knighthood arrived, 
his Siſter, after cordially embracing him, placed 
kim, habited as he was, at the table, between 
an 4545 and a IMaccaroni. He was no ſconer 
ſeated, than the two Gentlemen between uhem 
he ſat, ſtruck wich the oddity of his figure, 
dreſs, and deportment, ſtared at him with 
marks of the greateſt aſtoniſhment. At length 
the latter, unabie to refrain his curioſity, laid 
down his fo:k,* and thus adurciicd him: 
% Mouſfteur, ne jeriex-wous pus, far hajard, le 
« fameux Robinſon Crujce, de gu: on perle dans 
« Phiſtoire?”” Pray, Sir, are you not the 
«© famous Robiaſua Cruioe, of whom we rezd 

44 in 
ln France, a fork and ſpoon are commonly uſed, | 
inſtead of a knife and forks 
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« in hiſtory ?” The mirth ſo fingular and 


unexpected a queſtion occationed, is better 
conceived than deſcribed, 


IT was upon tivs Night that Lord Cheficr- 
4 


field ev erciſe(i his wit, by that famous rep iy to 
a Gentleman, who, during tte Zari's illaes, 
feared, that as h di ier 6 5 of a linger- 
ing nature, he wou'.! die by fer, ] am 


„very glad, favs Eis Lor lip, I am not fo 
4 tall as Sir Thomas Robinſon.“ 


SOME rears ago, a certain Nobleman, whoſe 
addreſs we are not at liberty to mention, 
arriving one evening late in Town, was reſolved 
to induige himſelf, for that night, in the en:- 
braces of a tender-hearted female, whem he 
picked up in the ttrezr ſor he was no ways 
nice ia his amours), as ke walked frem the 
inn where be aligi.:ed, to his own houſe, in 
order to ſtretch his legs. Nothing more than 
common occurrence: paſſed upon this occaſion, 
When his Lordſt ip had made his Miſtreſs a4 
drunk, by way of refining his pleaſure, the de - 
licate pair went lovingly to bed together, when, 
awasing about midnight, he was ſurpriſed to 

find 


N 
| 


; 
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find her col! and liflets i tts arms. After 
ſome truiciets efo:ts ene ber, he ſtarted 
out of bed in a 4 called up all his 
ſervants, who, dercn ue Was not ac- 
tually dead, wor lu. to recover her, that 
ſhe at leagth opened ner eyes, and, ſtaring 
wildly around her for ſome moments, © Where 
„ am l? (faid fie.) Are theie the regions of 
« the damned? For thither oaly ſuch ſelf- 
© murdericig wre::h:'s as 1 am, go.“ Then 
ſeeing his Lordſhip, whoſe cur:ofity had brought 
him to the bed- ide; And are you dead, too!“ 
(continued ſhe, wringing her haads, and weep- 
ing moſt paſſionately) Oh! why did not I 
« confine my rage t myſelf? Why did I add 
* your murder to my cn, to plunge my foul 
* ſtil deeper in perdition 2 

This ſurpriſed all p eat. The ſervants, 
who were iadifferent whether it was true or 
falſe, imagined ſhe only raved, and doubled 
their efforts to bring her to herſelf ; ſooching 
her with expreſſions of tenderneſs, and telling 
her {he was not dead, but would toon be very 
well: but his Lordſhip was too nearly con- 
cerned, to think fo coolly of the matter. 


© What 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
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What is that you ſay ?*—ſaid he, trembling 
in horror, —* What is it you {ay about murder? 
There is no one murdered here,'—** How !”? 
anſwered ſhe, fixing ker eyes eagerly upon him, 
Is it poſſible that I am ſill alive ?—and that 
«*« you alſo live? It cannot be! The poiioa 
* which I ſwallowed this night, and in which 
you ſhared tco largely, cannot have miited 
of its effect. But, ſoft! its operation now 
begins! that pang !—Oh !—that pang be- 
* ſpeaks the near approach of death — O mer- 
% cy !—O cry for mercy on your fins !''— 
What poiſoa— iaterrupted he, terrified al- 
moſt to diſtraction “ What poiſoa have I ſhared 
in? Speak! tell me directly, or'—** Spare 
« your threats, my Lord,“ faid ſhe, with a 
compoſure in her looks and manner that per- 
ſuaded every one preſent ſhe was in her ſenſes, 
** tpare your threats to a wretch, whom death 
*© will ſoon deliver from your power; and for- 
give a crime that proceeded from deſpair. 
«« Wearied of the miſeries of this life, I this 
night reſolved to put an end to it, and for 
that purpoie, though on another pretence, 
*< precured a doſe of poiſon from a chemiſt's 
** apprenuce, who, on giving it to me, ſaid, 

«« it 
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e jt was ſucient to kill twenty of the ſtrongeſt 
men alive: and this potion did I take an op- 
«© portunity to put into the laſt bottle of wine, 
ehen you went out of the room, determined 


© to ſacrice ene man to my revenge, for the 
injuries I had received from the ſex; though, 
after I had done it, my heart relented: but 
you infifted on my drinking; and ſear of your 
« reſentment prevented me from making a dif. 
*« covery, that would have {aved us both from 
this unhappy fituation.” — At theſe words ſhe 
fell into convulſions, ſo ſtrong, that every one 
who ſaw her thought ſhe was really in the ago- 
nies of death. The ſituation of his Lordſhip, 
at this fight, may be eaſily conceived. He in- 
ſtantly felt every pain that poiſon could pro- 
duce ; and, falling on the floor, roared aloud 
in anguiſh of mind and body, lamenting his 
untimely fate, and confefling all the {ins of his 
life to the ſervants, who ſtood around him. As 
ſoon as they had raiſed him up, and carried him 
into another room, a dawn of hope arcic at his. 
finding he did not immediately die. What !? 
exclaimed he, * is every one combined againſt 
me? Am I to perith ſor want of aſſiſtance? 
© Will nobody even call me a Phyfician ? Per- 


aps 


| 
| 
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* haps I might yet be ſaved, were proper means 

applied! Willi nobody cl me a Phyſician ?? 
— On his ſaying this, everv one was running to 
obey Eim; the iivhe of which threw him into 
new diſtreſs. O vretch that Jam! exci-:ned 
he, and fo I am to be left alone ! to perith 
* for want even of a drop of water! I: it not 
© enough tor fume of you to go; and not all to 
* deſert me in this baſe, this barbarous maaner ?? 

This ſeemed to reitore them to their ſenſe: 

and, accordingly, witle ſome went to call ths 
Doctors, the reſt ſtaid to take care of him. 
Where the carrion 1s, the crows will ſoon be 
gathered ton-ther, He was immediately ſur- 
roun ed by half the meagre faces of the Faculty, 
(for, as he had not named any one in particular, 
his ſervante, to ſhow hot care, had ſummoned 
all they 8 of,) who, taking the account te 
gave them, of his being poiſoned, for truth, 
proceeded inſtantly to prectite upon him every 
method they had ever heard of being uſed in 
ſuch a caſe, in hopes that tome of them might 
take effect. He was cup ped, bled, and bliſ- 
tered ; vomited, clyſtered, and purged, in the 
ſrace ot two hours; the Doctors fagacioniily 
ditcovering new ſymptoms of the poiſon, every 
new 
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new remedy they tried. When they found 
that, beyond their expe dations, he nad ſtrength 
enougnù to out-live all this, they put him into 
bed, and covering him up warm, to take a 
ſweat, comiorted him with hopes of his reco- 
very, in conſequence of their (kill and care. 
While they waited patzen:ly for this important 
crifis, ſom? of them happened to think of the 
poor MMurdereſs, who had been neglected alli this 
time, and now lay in a iwoon, the convulſions 
having gone off, as her ſtrength failed. On 
hearing her name mentioned, his Lordihip, to 
ſhow his Chriftian charity, and prove the fin- 
cerity of the repentance and amendment which 
he vowed in caſe his life ſhould be mercifully 
ſpared, defired that they would do ſomething 
for the unhappy creature, if ſhe was ſtill alive: 
this was ſufficient to attach their compaſſion 
and care. They anſwered with one voice, 
that it was pity to let her periſh, without 
even attempting to ſave her; and praiſing his 
Lordſhip's goodneſs, prepared to try ſome ex- 
periments upon her allo, if only to do ſomething 
for their fee. 
Their practice upon this new ſubject, how- 
ever, was cut ſhort by a ſucceſs more ſpeedy 


than 


| 
| 
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than they deſired; their firlt operation, of 
bleeding, bringing her directly to herſelf. As 
ſoon as the perceived what had been done, and 
recovered ftrength to ſneak, ©* Good God!“ 
ſaid he,“ What is the meaning of this? Who 
© can have been fo inhuman #5 to bleed me, 
« when it is known to be ruin ia mydilorder?” 
© In your aitorder!” ſaid one of the Doctors, 
with a cuntempruous trown, What diforder * 
Have you not poiſoned yourſelf, and, what 
* is ſtill worſe, his Lordſhip alſo? who now 
lies in the ſame deſperate condition with you, 
and has, from his unmerited goodneſs, directed 
© us to take this care of you ; though, if we can 
"© ſave you from this acath, it muit be to ſuffer 
© one more 1gnominiovs.* I poiſon myſelf!“ 
interrupted ſhe, railing herſelt up in the bed, 
« I poiſon his Lordſhip! What can you mean 
« by this? I underſtand you not; and am in- 
* noce at, even in thought, of any ſuch crimes. 
« Explain you: elf, theieiore; and do not ſport 
* with the mitery of a wretched creature, whe 
has more. real di'treſſes than ſhe is able to 
e bear, without the addition of imaginary 

% guilt.“— 
This 
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This amazed them all. They ſtood looking 
at each other for ſome moments, wrapped in 
re flexion, not the moſt pleating, on the conſe- 
quences which might attend their precipitation 
in treating his Lordſhip in the manner they had 
done, in caſc what ſhe faid ſhould prove true. 
At length, on her repeating her intreaties, one 
ot them condeſcended to inform her of every 
thing that had pailed, divelling particularly on 
the deſperate condition his Lordſhip had been 
in, and the various methods they had uſed to 
relicve him. 

Weak and diſpirited as we muſt ſuppoſe her 
to have been, ſhe was ſcarce able to refrain from 
laughter at this account. A deſperate con- 
dition he muſt be in now, indeed, ſaid ſhe, 
*« hatever he was in before ! but, if you will 
*« give me leave to flip on my gown, and go to 
*« him, I'll ſoon complete his cure.” This was 
a ſtep ſo contrary to all rules of practice, that 
they could not permit it. On the contrary, one 
of them obſerving the impropriety of liſtening 
to the ravings of a perſon whole head muſt cer- 
tainly be diſtracted by the eff:s of the poiſon, 
they all took the hint, and were actually gcing 
to hold her down by force, in order to proceed 

in 
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in their experiments upon, her, which would not 
have been the more mercitul, for what the had 
Juft ſaid, 

Dat ſhe was delivered from this diſcipline, 
by the appearance of his Lor dſli ip, who, on one 
ol his fe. vants carrying him the pleaſing news 
of what ſhe ſaid, had icund ſtrength enough to 
run to her, and throwing himfelt on the bed, 
O my dareſt girl!” ex claimed he, claſping 
his arms around her neck, Am I not then a 
dead man? Tell me! Tell me the truth di- 
© rey! Am I nota dead man? 

His hag gard looks, and bandages and flan- 
nels, in which he was wrapped all over, con- 
vinced her of the truth of what the Doctors had 
told her he had ſuffered. Shociced at the 
thought, ſhe held up her hands in a ſapplicating 
poſture, and imploring his pardon for what ſhe 
had been the involuatary caule of, inſormed him 
that ſhe was ſubject to fits, which attacked her 
with double violence whenever ſhe drank to any 
exceſs, as his Lordſhip had compelled her to 
do that night, much, he muſt be ſenſible, 
againſt ner inclination, had ſhe dared to refuſe 
him; and that when the was in thoſe fits, 
which laſted till the effects of the liquor went 

oft, 
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off, ſhe was apt to rave, and ſpeak every extra- 
vagance and inconſiſtency that could come into 
a diſordered head. The manner in which ſhe 
ſpoke left not the leaſt room for doubt; all his 
fears were inſtantly removed, his joy at which 
obliterated the remembrance of every thing he 
had ſufered in mind and body; and he not only 
forgave her, but alſo made her a handſome pre- 
ſent, in recompenſe for her happy news. 

But his Doctors met with a very different 
treatment. He reviled them in the ſevereſt 
terms, for their ignorance and preſumption, 
in putting him to ſuch torture, and tearing his 
conit tution by ſuch violent means, before they 
were certain of his ailment ; and without per- 
mitting them to alledge, in their vindication, 
his afertions of what he felt, and intreaties 
not to leave any thing unattempted that they 
thought might poſſibly relieve him, ordered 
them to be turned out of doors, without giving 
them a farthing for all their trouble. 


WHEN an Huſbandman claimed kinſhip 
with Robert Grofthead, Biſhop of Lincoln, and 
thereupon requeſted from him an office 
« Coufin,”” ſaid the Biſhop, “if your cart be 

Vol. I. G broken, 
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broken, I'll mend it; if your plough be old, 
«« I'll give you a new one, and even ſeed to faw 
«« your land: but an Huſbandman I found 
«« you, and an Huſbandman [I'll leave you.” 
The Biſhop thought it kiader (as it ſhoula ſeem) 
to ſerve him in his way, than to take him out 
of his way : and perhaps Stephen Duck, the 
Threſher, had been better provided tor, if, in- 
ſtead of being firſt penſioned, and afterwards 
ordained, he had been endowed with ten acres 
of land, and ſuffered to threſh on. By turning 
the laborious Threſher into an inactive Parſon, 
they brought lunacy firſt, and then ſuicide, 
upon a man who might otherwiſe have enjoyed 
himſelf with two cows and a pig, and ended his 
days in ſerenity and eaſe. 


THE Duke of York, it is ſaid, one day told 
the King his brother, that he had heard fo 
much of old Milton, he had a great deſire to ſee 
him. Charles told the Duke, that he had no 
objection to his ſatisfying his curioſity ; and 
accordingly ſhortly after, James, having in- 
formed himſelf where Milton lived, went pri- 
vately to his houſes Being introduced to him, 
and Milton being informed of the rank of his 

gueſt, 
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gueſt, they converſed together for ſome time 
but, in the courſe of their converſation, the 
Duke aſked Milton, Whether he did not think 
the loſs of his fight was a judgement upon him 
for what he had written againſt the late King 
his father? Milton's reply was to this effect: 
© If your Highneſs thinks that the calamities 
© which befall us here, are indications of the 
* wrath of Heaven, in what manner are we to 
account for the fate of the King your Father? 
* The diſpleaſure of Heaven muſt, upon this 
* ſuppoſition, have been mach greater againſt 
im than againſt me; for I have only loſt my 
* eyes, but he loſt his Head. The Duke was 
exceedingly nettled at this anſwer, and went 
away ſoon after very angry. When he came 
back to the court, the firſt thing he ſaid to the 
King, was, Brother, you are greatly to blame 
that you don't have that old rogue Milton 
* hanged.” —* Why, what's the matter, James? 
| ſaid the King: you ſeem in a heat! What, 
* have you ſeen Milton ?*—<© Ves,“ anſwered 
the Duke, I have ſeen him.“ Well,” ſaid 
the King, in what condition did you find him ?” 
— * Condition!“ replied the Duke, why he's 
old, and very poor. Old and poor! ſaid 

G 2 the 
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the King; well, and he is blind, is he rot? 
« Yes,” ſaid the Duke, blind as a beetle.“ 
Why then you are a fool, James,” replied the 
King, * ta want to have him hanged as a pu- 
* niſhment: to hang him will be doing him a 
* ſervice; it will be taking him out of his mi- 
* ſeries. No, if he is old, poor, and blind, he 
is miſerable enough in all conſcience: let him 
© live.? 


THE late Lord R-——, with many good 
qualities, and even learning and parts, had a 
ſtrong deſire of being thought ſxilful in phyſic, 
and was very expert in bleeding. Lord Cheſ- 
terfield, who knew his foible, and on a parti- 
cular occaſion wiſhed to have his vote, came to 
him one morning, and, after having converſed 
upon indifferent matters, complained of the 
head-ach, and deſired his Lordſhip to feel his 
pulſe. It was found to beat high, and a hint 
of loſing blood was given. I have no objec- 
tion; and, as I hear your Lordſhip has a 
« maſterly hand, will you favour me with try- 
ing ycur lancet upon me? —** A-propos,” ſaid 
Lord Cheſterfield, after the operation; do 
you go to the Houſe to-day ?*” Lord R-—, 
anſwered, 
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anſwered, I did not intend to go, not being 
* ſufficiently informed of the queſtion which is 
to be debated ; but you who have conſidered 
© it, which fide will you be of? —The Earl, ha- 
ving gained his confidence, eaſily directed his 
judgement : he carried him to the Houſe, and 
got him to vote as he pleaſed. He uſed after- 
wards to ſay, That none of his friends had 
done fo much as he, having literally 8/zd for 
the good of his country. 


Doc rox HovGn, ſome time fince Biſhop 
of Worceſter, who was as remarkable for the 
evenneſs of his temper, as for many other good 
qualities, having a good deal of company at his 
houſe, a Gentleman preſent defired his Lordſhip 
to (how him a curious weather-g laſs wich the 
Bittop had lately purciaicd, and which cot him 
above thirty gulnzas. The ſervant was ac- 
cordingly deũred to bring it, who, in d<1.yering 
it co the Gentleman, accidentall, ict it fall, aud 
broke it all to pieces. Ine company were all 
a little deranged by the accident. Be under 
nd concern, my dear Sir,“ ſays the Biſaop, 
ſmiling, I think it is rather a lucky omen: 
* we have hitherto had a dry ſeaſon ; and I hope 

G 3 * we 
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ve ſhall have ſome rain, for I prote ſt I do not 
© remember ever to have ſeen th glais to ln. 


| Dx. Joun Wilks: x:, a man of uncommen 
parts and abilities in the reign of Charles II. 
has been laughed at, together with his chi- 
meras: but even theſe ſhow them{lves to be 
the chimeras of a man of genius. Such was 
his attempt to ſhow the poſibility of a voyage 
to the moon. In a converſation with the Duchicis 
of Newcaſtle, her Grace aſked him, Doctor, 
where am I to find a place for baiting at, in 
* the way up to that planet? -“ Madam, ſaid 
he, of all the people in the world, I never ex- 
« pected that queſticn from you, ho have built 
* ſo many caſtles in the air, that you may live 
© every night at one of your own,” 


OF the many curious particuiars handed 
down to us by different writers, of the Czar 
Peter the Great, the following anecdote is but 
little known. Amongſt the various females 
that attracted his NMlajeſty's notice, was a 
beautiful young Lady, the daughter of a fo- 
reign Me: chant, in the city of Moſcow. He 
firſt ſaw her in her father's houſe, where he 
dined 
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dine4 one day: he was ſo much taken with 
her appearance, that he offered her any terms 
ſhe pleaſed, if ſhe would live with him; 
which this virtuous young woman modeſtly 
refuſed ; but dreading the effects of his au- 
thority, ſhe put on a reſolution, and leſt Moſ- 
cow in the night without communicating her 
deſign even to her pareats. Having provided 
a little money for her ſupport, ſhe travelled 
on foot ſeveral miles into the country, till ſhe 
arrived at a ſmall village, where her nurſe 
lived with her huſband and their daughter, 
the young Lady's foiter-ſilter, to whom ſhe 
diſcovered her intention of concealing herſelf in 
the wood near that village: and to prevent any 
diſcovery, ſhe ſet out the fame night, accom- 
panied by the huſband and daughter. The 
huſband, being a timber-man by trade, and 
well acquainted with the wood, conducted her 
to a little dry ſpot in the middle orf a morals ; 
and there he built an hut for her habitation. 
She had depoſited her money with her nurſe, 
to procure little neceſſaries for ber ſupport, 
which were faitktully conveyed to her at night, 
by the nurſe or her daughter, by one of whom 
ſhe was conſtantly attended in the night-time. 
G4 The 
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The next day after her flight, the Czar 
called at her father's to ſee her, and finding 
the parents in anxious concern for their daugh- 
ter, and himſelf diſappointed, fancied it a 
plan of their own concerting. He became 
angry ; and began to threaten them with the 
effects of his diſpicaiure, it ſue was net pra- 
duced : nothing was left to the parents but the 
moſt ſolemn piotetitions, with tears of real 
ſorrow running Coven their cheeks, to con- 
vince him of ti.cir innocence and ignorance 
what was become of her, aſſuring him of their 
fears that ſome fatal diſater muit have befailen 
her, as nothing belonging to her was ming, 
exczpt what ſhe had on at the time. T:c 
Czar, ſatisfied of their tacerity, ordered great 
ſearch to be made tor her, wich the offer of a 
conaſiderzble reward to the perfor who ſhould 
Gi:cover what was become vi her; but to no 
p urpole : the parents and relations, apprehend- 
ing ihe was no more, went into mourning for 
her. 

Above a year after this ſhe was diſcovered by 
an accident. A Colonel who had come from 
the army to ſee his friends, going a hunting in- 
to that wood, aad following his game through 

the 
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into it, ſawa pretty young woman in a mean 
dreſs. After inquiring of her who ſhe was, and 
how {he came to live in fo ſolitary a place, he 
found out at laſt that ſhe was the Lady whoſe 
diſappearance had made fo great a nuiſe : in 
the utmoſt confuſion, and with the moſt fervent 
intreaties, ſhe prayed him on her knees that 
he would not betray her; to which he replied, 
That he thought her danger was now palt, as 
the Czar was then otherwiſe engaged, and that 
ſe might with ſafety diſcover herſelf, at leaſt 
to her parents, with whom he would conſult 
how matters ſhould be managed. The Lady 
agreed to his propoſal, and he ſet out imme- 
diately, and overjoyed her parents with the 
happy diſcovery : the iſſue of their deliberations 
was to coniuit Madam Catharine (as ſhe was 
then called) in what manner the affair ſhould 
be opened to the Czar. 'The Colonel went 
alſo upon this buſineſs, and was adviſed by Ma- 
dam to come next morning, and ſhe would in- 
troduce him to his Majeſty, hen he might 
make the diſcovery, and claim the promiſed re- 
ward. He weut according to appointment, 
and being introduced, told the accident by 

| which 
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which he had diſcovered the Lady, and repre. 
ſented the miſerable ſituation in which he found 
her, and what ſhe muſt have ſuffered by being 
ſo long ſhut up in ſuch a diſma! place, from the 
delicacy of her ſex. The Czar ſhewed a great 
deal of concern that he ſhould have been the 
cauſe of all her ſufferings, declaring that he 
would endeavour to make her amends. Here 
Madam Catharine ſuggeſted, that ſhe thought 
the beſt amends his Majeſty could make was, 
to give her a handſome fortune and the Coloneł 
for a huſband, who had the beſt right, having 
caught her in purſuit of kis game. The Czar, 
agreeing perfectly with Madam Catharine's 
fentiments, ordered one of his favourites to go 
with the Colonel, and bring the young Lady 
home; where ſhe arrived, to the inexpreſſible 
joy of her family and relations, who had all 
been in mourning for her. The marriage was 
under the direction, and at the expence of the 
Czar, who himſelf gave the bride to the bride- 
groom ; faving, That he preſented him with 
one of the moſt virtuous of women; and accom- 
panied his declaration with very valuable pre- 
ſents, beſides ſettling on her and her heirs 
three thouſand rubles a year, This Lady lived 

_ bighly 
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highly eſtcemed by the Czar, and every one 
who knew her. 


IN a certain Principality, where the La- 
bourers in the Spiritual Vineyard are often 
vbliged to fiddle, as well as to pray, for the ne- 
ceſſary ſupport of themſelves and families, about 
half a century ago lived an honeſt and inge- 
nious man of the ſacred profeſſion ; who, having 
a great deal of duty to perform, for which, how- 
ever, he received a very inadequate recompenſe, 
was often neceſſitated to cut as ſhort as poſſible, 
leaving his hearers to meditate on what he 
meant to advance in confirmation of his poſi- 
tions. One Sunday, in particular, being en- 
gaged in the afterncon to play ſeveral airs on 
the Welch harp, on which inftrument, as well 
as the violin, he was a very excellent performer, 
he delivered the following incomparable ſermon 
to his different pariſhioners ; which for brevity, 
method, point, and moral, we recommend to 
the attentive peruſal of every ſincere Chriſtian 
throughout his Majeſty's dominions. 

Job, chap. i, ver. 21. 


Naked came 1 out of my mather's womb, and 
zaked ſpall I return thither, 


In 
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In diſcourſing from theſe words, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve the three following things: 

Firſt, 

Man's ingreſs into the world; 
Secondly, 

His progreſs through the world; 
And, thirdly, 

His egreſs out of the world. 


To return, — 
Firft, 
Man's ingreſs into the world, is naked and bare; 
Secondly, 
His progreſs through the world, is trouble and 
care; 
And, thirdly, : 
His egreis out of the world, is nobody knows 
where. 
To conclude, 
I we do weil here, we ſhall be well there; 
And I could tell you no more were I to preach a 
Whole year. 


THE curioſity of our Readers will probably 
receive ſome gratigcation from the following 
characteriſtical anzcdote of two Jew Brokers, 
and the Steward of the late Lord W=-——. 

* The 
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The Iſraelites have put prayers weekly in 
the Synagogue for the valuable life of Lord 
W ; and call upon me, [ /zys the Steward] 


one or other of them daily, to inquire it 


the Lord had been pleaſed to regard their 
prayers. Moſes and Aaron I— came on Friday 
to receive the laſt quarter's annuity : — I was 
at dinner upon a leg of pork and peaſe pud- 
ding 

Will you partake, Gentlemen ?” 

No, we tank you; it iſh unclean meat, 
forbidden by our great Prophet.“ 

Are you afflicted with leproſies ſtill, in this 
cold climate? | 

Holy Aaron! dat was not cauſe —Chriſ- 
* tians did invent dat. It was de precept of 
6 God.“ 

* I am ſorry for you. The fin muſt have 
© been very grievous, to draw fo long a chaſ- 
tiſement upon you. This is puniſhing the 
© fins of the father upon the children indeed. 
* Taſte—it is the beſt of meat. The Lord 
cannot mean to deprive you of it for ever.” 

It iſh unclean; andiſh killed by Chriſtian 
« butcher,” | 


© The 


ö 
| 
| 


— —— ——— — — — — 
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© Thecurie I ſee is heavy upon your Nation. 
* Your precepts are the puerilities of children. 
© I am forry to add to your affliction, Lord 


* W....— But fleſh is graſs : to-day it grow- 
eth in the field; to-morrow it withereth 
away.“ 


God of Iſrael! Broder Moſes ! 

* When Jephtha, Judge of Iſrael, ſacrificed 
his Daughter, two of the I— family muſt have 
been chief mourners. The painting in the 
/alen exhibits the very doleful features 1 the 
Moſes and Aaron beſore me.” 

Come, Gentlemen, the Lord hath not for- 
© bidden wine alſo, Drink it is the ſweet 
© ſolace of cares.” 

«© No; it is the eve of our Sabbath. When 
«* did Lord W—— die? 

If you had regarded the voice of infpira- 
tion, this calamity had not come upon you. 
* Your Holy David, I think, adviſed you not 
© to put your truſt in Princes. But I hope 
© you will not be much hurt ; you have already 
enjoyed the annuity ſeven years and three 
quarters. The principal is come ſafe home, 
and part of the intereſt.” 


-_ No; 
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© No, no; you miſtake muſh, maſhter ; you 
% not know how we reckon. Six touſand 
% pound, eight years a: compound intereſt, 
«« 1ſh great ſum.” 

Eight years compound intereſt of the an- 
© nuities amounts to great ſum alſo,” 

« Dat iſh not our way: never reckon in- 
«© tereſt upon monies received. Dat iſh not 
** cur way! When did Lord —— die?” 

* Why, I have ſome ſmall comfort to give 

* you: Lord W did not depart this life 
before the expiration of your laſt quarter. 
* Come, drink a bottle of wine with me, and 
+ © I will fetch you the money.” 
„Pat iſh ſome good, Broder Aaron; it 
„ wants two hours to fix ; and beſides, abſti- 
* nence on the eve of our Sabbath iſh cere- 
«© mony, not precept. Let us accept Maſh- 
1 ter's offer.“ 

Firſt beginnings, whether of ſin or ſcience, 
are the molt difficult. 

The Gentlemen gave me no more trouble 
of perſuaſion. It was novelty to me to look 
into the heads of Jews. The wine ſuffered 
much : two bottles more, and a hundred pounds 
a piece, would have made them Chriſtians.” 


IT 
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IT is related of Dr. King, Archbiſhop of 
Dublin, that when Boulter was raiſed over 
his head to the Primacy of Ireland, under the 
pretext that he was too old, he was fo piqued, 
that he neglected to pay the uſual compli- 
mentary viſit. But, as he was ſo reſpectable 
a perſonage, the Primate, diſpenſing with 
6tiquette, went to ſee him, King received him 


with great courteſy, except not getting up 


to meet his Grace, for which he humoroully 
excuſed himſelf, by ſaying he was grown 700 «/d 
to riſe, 

WHEN a certain popular Preacher with his 
Spiritual Sancho was travelling on his miſſion 
through the country, they were one evening 
nearly benighted on the Birmingham road, 
near Hales-Owen. As they walked on, they 
ſaw an object, amidſt the woods, on the edge 
of the hill, which, upon inquiry, they were 
told was called Shenftone's Folly, This is a 
name, which, with ſome fort of propriety, the 
common people give to any work of taſte, the 
utility of which exceeds the level of their com- 
prehenſion. | 

As they aſcended the hill, through a ſhady 
lane, they obſerved a Gentleman, in his own 


hair, 
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| hair, giving directions to ſome labourers who 
were working beyond the uſual hour, in order 
to finiſh a receptacle for a cataract of water; a 
glimpſe of which appeared through the trees 
on the fide of the road. As Mr. W——d and 
his Friead, partly on: of curioũty, and partly 
to take breath, made a little pauſe, the Gen- 
tleman turned his face towards them, when 
Ivir. -d immediately diſcovered him to 
be no other than his old acquaintance, the 
celebrated Mr. Shenſtone, whoſe place began 
to be frequented by people of diſtinction from 
all parts of England, on account of its natural 
beauties, which, by the mere force of genius 
and good taſte, Mr. Shenſtone had improved, 
an exliivited to ſo much advantage: and this 
had diſcovered to the world his own fine poetical 
talents and polite learning, which, from his 
modeſty, would otherwiſe probably have beeu 
bur d in folitude and obſcurity. 

Mr. Shenſtone ſoon recollecte d his old Aca- 
dem cal Friend and Aſſociate ; and, with 
warmth of benevolence for which he was fo 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed among thoſe that 


knev/ him, inſiſted upon his ſtaying, that 


night at leaſt, with him at the Leaſowes; 
Val. 1. H which 


. 
r 
— — ͤmnf ˙¹ . ẽůmͤͤäE! . 
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which invitation Mr. d was ſufficiently 
inclined to accept. 

As they paſced towards the houſe, Mr. 
Shenſtone pointed out to his Friend many of 
the beauties of his place. He ſhowed him 
his caſcades, which were ſo detervedly admired, 
and the reſervoirs they ſapplicd ; the proſpects 
of the country from various points of view ; his 
grove, dedicated to Virgil; his urns, ſtatues, 
and his admirable iaſcripticns. He mentioned 
ſeveral people of the firſt quality, and, what 
Mr. Shenftone valued more, of the firſt taſte, 
who had done him the henour to viſit his place: 
and particularly he informed him, ** that he 
expected Lord D—tm—h, and ſome other | 
company, the very next day; on which ac- 
count he had been inſpecting his reſervoirs, 
«© got his walks cleaned cut, and made the men 
work ſo late in order to finiſh the cataract, 
where his friend had firſt ſeen him.“ 

As Mr. W knew the elegance of Mr. 
Shenſtone's taſte, he could not but add his ſuf- 
frage to thoſe of the reſt of the world, in ad- 
miring his place; and obſerved, that, doubt- 
* lefs, the pleaſures we receive from gardens, 
* weecs and lawns, and other rural embelliſh- 

ments, 
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© ments, were the moſt inrocent of any amu/e- 
© ments ; but then we ſhould conſider them as 
emu et. only, and not let them engroſs 
too much of our attention; that we ought to 
* ſpiriturliſe cur ideas as much as poſſible ; and 
that ic was worth while to inquire, how far 
too violent a fondneſs for theſe merely inani- 
© mate beauties might interſere with our love 
* of God, and attach us too ſtrongly to the 
* things of this world.” 

Tie gave Mr. Shenſtone an opportunity, in 
hi. wan, of combating his friend's enthuſiaſtic 
nociens; h {:2 found by his own account) 
lad Ucferted tne ftation in which his own 
woc, and his Mother's approbation, had fixed 
um, tf: forth and preach the Goſpel, with- 
out any other Ci to that office than what a 
warm imagination had ſuggeſted, and which a 
romantic view, 0: converting ſinners at large, 
had prompted him to undertake, 

Ine two friends, hovorer, {upped together 
very amicably; and, after drinking a cool 
tankard, and ſpending a pretty late evening in 
tal bing over the incidents of their youth, which 
they Lad ſpent together in the Univerſity, Mr. 
CTheniune ſhowed his friend into an elegant 

H 2 bed- 


| 


| 
| 
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bed-chamber, fitted up in a Gothic taſte, and 
wiſhed him a good night. 

As ſoon as Mr. Shenſtone roſe in the morn- 
ing, he went up to his friend's apartment, to 
ſummon.him to breakfaſt; when, to his ſurpriſe, 
he found both him and his companion departed, 
without taking leave of him ; and upon Mr. 
Ws table was leſt the following letter: 

«© My good Friend, 

« I am called hence by the Spirit: in the 
«« yifions of the night it was revealed unto me, 
«« IL muſt own, that, like the good Publius, you 
have received and lodged us courteouſly ; and 
* my bowels yearn. for your ſalvation. But, 


«© my dear friend, Jam afraid you have ſet up 


idols in your heart; you ſeem to pay a 
greater regard to Pan and Sylvanus, than to 
Paul or Silas. You have forſaken the foun- 
tains of the living Lord; and hewn you out 
«« ciſterns, broken ciſteras, that will hold no 
water. But my conſcience beareth teſtimony 
*« againſt this idolatry. Bel boweth down; 
«© Neto ſtoopeth. I have delivered my own 
*« ſoul, and will pray for your converſion. 
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This extraordinary letter, and his friend's 
abrupt departure, grœatiy alarmed Mr. Shen- 
ſtone ; but, going out to view his principal 
ca'cade, he ſoon viicuvercd the myſtery ; that 
his friend, imagining he was too much affected 
with the applauies that were beſtowed on his 
good taſte in laying out his place, had forced 
open his ſluices, and emptied his reicryoirs, fo 
that, in a literal ſenie, his ci/tern; could hold no 
water, nor his caicades make any great figure 
that day; and, what was more diſtreſsful, he 
had thrown down a leaden itatue of the Piping 
Fawn from its pedeſtal, which was a damage 
that could not eaſily be repaired before the ar- 
rival of his illuſtrious gueſts. 

Mr. Shenſtone was a little provoked at the 
firſt diſcovery of this incident; but, upon re- 
flexion, could not forbear laughing at his. old 
friend's frantic proceedings; and thought the 
ſingularity of the adventure would afford his 
gueſts as muc; entertainment, as a greater 
- laſh from his caſcades, or as viewing his place 
in more exact order. | 


IN 1759, Dr. Hill wrote a Pamphlet, in- 
titled, © To David Garrick, Elq; the Peticion 
H3 * 
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% of I, in behalf of herſelf and her Siſters.“ 
The purport of it was, to charge Mr. Garrick 
with miſpronouncin-; ſome words including the 
letter J, as furm tor ſirtm, vurtne for virtue, 
and others. The Pamphlet is now forgotten ; 
but the following Epigram, which Mr. Gar- 
rick wrote on the occaſion, deſerves to be pre- 
ſerved, as one ot the beſt in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. | 
To Dr. Hill, upon L Petition of the Letter | to 
David Garrick, Ei; 
© If tis true, as you fi, that I've injurd a letter, 
Il change my note ſon, and, I hope, for the better; 
« May the juſt right or letters, as well as of men, 
© Rereafter be fix d by the tongue and the pen! 


© Moſt devout!y 1 with that they both have their due, 
© And that 7 may be never miſtaken tor L. 


WHILE the late Lord Chancellor Northing- 
ton continued at the Bar, he went the Weſtern 
Circuit; and being of lively parts, and a warm 
temper, he was, like ſome other Lawyers, too 
apt to take indecent liberties in examining 
Witneſſes. An extraordinary inſtance of this 
kind happened at Briitol. In a cauſe of ſome 
conſequence, Mr. Reeve, a conſiderable Mer- 

chant, 
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chant, and one of the people called Quakers, 
was croſs-e::amined by lim with much raillery 
and ri:tculz. Mr. Keeve complained of it at 
the time; and wien tae Court had adjcurncd, 
and the Lawrers were all together at tue Vhite- 
Lion, Mr. %ecvec ſent one of the waiters to let 
Mr. IIenley know, that a Gentleman wanted 
ti ſpeak to him ia a room adjuining. As foon 
az ir. Henley had entered the room, Mr. 
Recve locked the door, and put the key into 
his pocket. Friend Henley,” iaid he, I 
* Cannot call thee ; for thou haſt uſed me moſt 
* {1;710uly, Thou mighteſt think, perhaps, 
* thac a Qualer might be inſuited with impu- 
© 7;:7; batl ama man of fp*rit, and am come 
to demand, and will have iatisfaction. Here 
are two ſwords - here are two piſtols: chooſe 
* thy weapons, or ght me at f ſt. cuſis if thon 
hadſt rather; for fight me thcu ſhalt before 
thou leaveſt the room, or beg my parden.? 
Mr. Henley pleaded in excuſe, © That it was 
nothing more than the utzal language of ine 
„% Rar; that what was ſaid in Court ſhould not 
« be queſtioned out of Court: Lawyers ſome- 
« times advanced things to zerve their Client, 
« perhaps beyond the truth; but ſuch ſpeeches 

- IIs died 
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died in ſpeaking : he was fo far from intend. 
ing any inſalt or injury, that he really had 
forgotten what he had ſaid, and hoped the 
other would ro: remember it: upon his 
« word and honour ke never meant to ive him 
«« the leaſt offence; but if, undeſignediy, he 
had offended him, he was forry for it, and 
« was ready to beg his pardon, which was a 
«« Gentleman's ſatisfation.” — * Well, faid 
Mr. Reeve, as the affront was public, the 
« reparation muſt be fo too. If thou wilt not 
fight, but beg my pardon, thou mutt beg my 
* pardon before the cempany ia the next room.” 
Mr. Henley, atter ſome difficulty and ſome de- 
lay, ſubmitted to the condition ; and thus this 
fray ended. No farther notice was taken on 
either fide, till, after ſome years, the Lord 
Chancellor wrote a letter to Mr. Reeve, in- 
forming him that ſuch a thip was coming into 
the port of Eriſtol, with a ccuple of pipes of 
Madeira on board, conſigned to him. He 
therefore begged Mr. Reeve to pay the freight 
and duty, and to cauſe the caſks to be put 
into a waggen, and ſent to the Grange; and 
he would take the frſt opportunity of defraying 
all charges, and ſhould think himſelf infinitely 
. cbliged 
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obliged to him. All this was done as defired ; 

and the winter following, when Mr. Reeve 
was in town, he dined at the Chancellor's, with 
ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry. Aſter 
dinner the Chancellor related the whole ſtory 
of his firſt acquaintance with his friend Reeve, 
and of every particular that had paſſed between 
them, with great good-humour and pleaſantry, 
and to the no ſmall diverſion of the company. 


WHO could imagine that Locke was fond 
of romances ; that Newton once ſtudied aſtro- 
logy ; that Dr. Clarke valued himſelf for his 
agility, and frequently amuſed himſelf in a 
private room-of his houſe in leaping over the 
tables and chairs ; and that Pope himſelf was 
a great epicure ? When this laſt Gentleman ſpent 
a ſuramer with a certain Nobleman, he was ac- 
cuſtomed to lie whole days in bed on account of 
his head-achs, but would at any time riſe with 
alacrity, when his ſervant informed him there 
were ſtewed lampreys for dinner. On an even- 
ing of an important battle, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was heard chiding his ſervant for being fo. 
extravagant as to light four candles in his tent, 
when Prince Eugene came to confer with him. 


Elizabeth. 
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Elizabeth was a coqu*tte, and Bacon received a 
bribe. Dr. Baiby had a violent paſſtoa for tte 
ſtage : it was excited in him by the applau es 
he received in acting the Royal Slave before 
the King, at Shriſtchurch; and he declared, 
that if the reb 1i:c1 had not broke. out, he had 
certainly eng aged himſelf as an actor. Luther 
was ſo immoderately paſſionate, that he ſome- 
times boxed Melancthon's ears, and Melanc- 
thon himſe:f was a behever in judicial aftrology, 
and an interpreter of dreams. Richlieu and 
Mazarin were ſo ſuperſtitious as to employ and 
penſion Morin, a pretender to aſtrology, wo 
caſt the nativities of theſe two able politicians. 
Nor was Tacitus himſelf, who generally ap- 
pears ſuperior to ſuperſtition, untainted wich 
this folly, as may appear from the twenty- 
ſecond chapter of the fixth book of his Annals. 
Men of great genius have been ſomewhere 
compared to the pillar of fire that conducted the 
Iſraelites, which frequently turned a cloudy 
fide towards the ſpectator, 


IT is well known, that Mr. Nah, the vain 
though uſeful ſuperintendant of public pleaſures, 
firſt introduced order and elegance in places of 

enter- 
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entertainment; and, on account of the autho- 
rity he was indulged to aſſume, was ſtyled Kg 
of Bath. In conſideration of his ſervices, the 
Corporation reſolved to give him a public and 
durable mark of their gratitude and regard. 
A full-length picture of the Monarch was, at 
their expence, placed in the Pump- room, de- 
tween the buſts of Newton and Pope. The 
want of judgement that directed, and the va- 
nity that accepted ſuch a monument, were ſe- 
verely laſhed in the following lines, written by 
the late Lord Cheſterſield: 


Immortal Newton never ſpoke 
More truth than here you'll find; 

Nor Pope himſelf e er penn'd a joke 
Severer on Mankind. 


This Picture, plac'd the Buſts between, 
Gives Satyre all its ſtrength; 

* Wiſdom and Mit are little ſeen, 
* While Folly glares at length. 


IT is no ſecret, that the marriage of Mrs. 
Clive, the celebrated Comedian, with the 
Counſellor of that name, was attended with 
continual jars and ſquabbles, which, according 

to 
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to public report, chiefly aroſe from the ſkrewith 
diſpoſition of the Lady. In a few months they 


parted by mutual conſent, to the great ſatiſ- 
faction of the hen- pecked Caunſellor; who, 
upon his return ſoon after to his Chambers in 


Lincoln's- inn, from the weſtern circuit, finding 


his waſherwoman had pawned ſome of his linen 
in his abſence, diſpatched his footman to en- 
gage another peiſun in that capacity whoſe 
honeſty might be depended upon. A laundreſs 
was ſoon four d; and, on her waiting upon Mr. 
Clive, while his man was counting out the 
dirty clothes to her, he made ſome inquiries, 
which occaiioned the gocd woman to give him 
an account of the many reſpectable. people ſhe 
waſhed for ; and, after mentioning the ſatis- 
faction ſhe had given to ſeveral Serjeants, 
'Benchers, and other limbs of the law, * Sir,” 
ſays ſhe, *© I alſo waſh for a nameſake of your 


honour' s. — A nameſake of mine!” ſays 


the Counſellor.— Yes, and pleaſe you,” ſays 


ſhe, and a mighty good fort of a woman too, 
* thof ſhe be one of the player folks. Oh! 
«« what you waſh for Mrs. Clive, the actreſs, 
do you?” —* Yes, indeed, Sir, and ſhe is one 


af my beſt cuſtomers too.“ Is ſhe fo!”? 


replied 
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| replied the Counſellor : Stop, John! toſs 


rc the clothes back into the cloſet again. Here, 


trouble; here is half-a-crown for you; but 


you can never waſh for me, for I will be 
d if ever I ſaffer my ſhirt to be rubbed 
„ againſt her ſhift any more, as long as I 
 —_— 


DURING the late war, a Commander of 
one of His Majeſty's ſhips of war, being ſta- 
tioned at Boſton in North America, had orders 
to cruize from time to time, in order to protect 


our trade, and diſtreſs the enemy. It happened 
unluckily that he returned from one of his 


cruiſes on a Sunday; and, as he had left his 


Lady at Boſton, the moment ſhe had heard of 
the ſhip's arrival, ſhe haſted down to the-water's 
. fide, in order to receive him. The Captain, 
on landing, embraced her with-tenderneſs and 
affection. This, as there were many ſpectators 
by, gave great offence, and was conſidered as 


an act of indecency, and a flagrant profanation 


- of the Sabbath. The next day, therefore, 
he was ſummoned before the magiſtrates, who, 
with many ſevere rebukes and pious exhorta- 


tions, 


2 — —— 
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tions, ordered him to be publickly whipped. 
The Captain ſtifled his indignation and re- 
ſentment as much as poſſible ; and, as the 
puniſhment, from the frequency of it, was not 
attended with any degree of ignominy or diſ- 
grace, he mixed with the beſt company, was 
well received by them, and they were appa- 
rently good ſriends. At length, the time of 
the lation expired, and he was recalled : he 
went, therefore, with ſeeming concern, to take 
leave of his worthy friends ; and, that they 
might ſpend one happy day together before 
their final ſeparation, he invited the principal 
Magiſtrates and ſelect men to dine with him on 
board his ſhip, upon the day of his departure. 
They accepted the invitation, and nothing 
could be more joyous and coavivial than the 
entertainment which he gave them. At length 
the fatal moment arrived that was to ſeparate 
them : the anchor was a-peak, the fails were 


unfurled, and nothing was wanting but the 


fignal, to get under way. The Captain, after 
taking an affectionate leave of his worthy 
Friends, accompanied them upon deck, where 


the Boatſwain and crew were in readineſs to 
| receive them. He there thanked n 
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for the civilities they had ſhown him, of which, 
he aid, he ſhould retain an eternal remem- 
brance, and to which, he wiſhed it had been 
in his power to have made a more adequate re- 
turn. One point of c:vility only remained to 
be adjuited between them, which, as it was in 
his power, ſo he meant moſt juſtly to recom- 
peniz them. He then reminded them of what 
had paſſed, and, ordering the crew to pinion 
them, had them brought one by one to the 
gang-way, where the Boatſwain ſtripped off 
their ſhirts, and, with a cat-o*-nine tails, laid 
on the back of each forty ſtripes, ſave one. 
They were then, amidf the ſhouts and accla- 
m.2tions of the crew, ſhoved into their boats ; 
and the Captain, immediately getting under 
way, failed for England. 


Me. Quin, the actor, being once aſked if 
he had ever been in Scotland, and how he liked 
the people; If you mean,” replied he, the 
lower order of them, I ſhall be at a loſs to 
* anfwer you ; for I had no farther acquaintance 
* with them than by the ſmell. As for the 
© Nobility, they are numerous, and, for the 
* moſt part, proud and beggarly. I remem- 

© ber 
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© ber, when I croſſed frum the north of Ireland 
into their d—d country, I came to alittle, 
«* wretched village, conſiſting of a dozen huts, 
© in the ſtyle of the Hottentots, the principal 
of which was an inn, and kept by an Earl. 


| © I was mounted on a ſbrivelled quadruped, for 


© there was no certainty in calling 1t horſe, 
* mare, or gelding, much like a North-Wales 
* goat, but larger and without horns, The 
* whole village was up in an inſtant to ſalute 
me, ſuppoſing, from the clegance of my ap- 
* pearance, that I muſt be ſome perſon of a 
large fortune and great family. The Earl 
* ran, and took hold of my ſtirrup while I diſ- 
* mounted; then turning to his eldeſt fon, who 
« ſtood by us without breeches, ſaid, My 
Lord, do you take the Gentleman's horſe to 
the table, and deſire your ſiſter, Lady Betty, 
to draw him a pint of two- penny; for I-ſup- 
paſe ſo great a mon will ha” the beſt liquor in 
the whol hous. —* I was obliged,” continued 
Quin, to ſtay here the whole night, and to 
* make a ſupper of rotten potatoes and ſtinking 
* eggs. The old Nobleman was indeed very 
* complaiſant, and made me accept of his on 
bed. I cannot fay that the dormitory was 

| 4 
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'© the beſt in the world; for there was nothing 
but an old box to fit upon in the room, and 
© there were neither ſheets nor curtains to the 
bed. Lady Betty was kind enough to apo- 
* logiſe for the apartment, aſſuring me, Many 
«« perſons of great degvaty had frequently ſlept 
c jn it; and that tho” the blonkets luked fac 
te block, it was not quite four years fin they 
«© had been waſhed by the Counteſs her mother, 
and Lady Matilda Carolina Amelia Eleo- 
© nora Sophia, one of her younger ſiſters:“ 
© ſhe then wiſhed me a good. night, and ſaid, 
© that the Viſcount, her brother, would take 
« particular care to greaſe my boots.” 


EVERY circumſtance relative to a diſtin- 
guiſhed character ought to be preſerved. That 
Shakeſpeare was of an amorous conſtitution, 
has been repeatedly told us ; but as to his parti- 
cular connexions with the fair, we are almoſt 
wholly in the dark. The following adventure 
is authentic, and, we believe, new to the 
world : one evening, when the tragedy of Ri- 
chard III. was to be ated, the Poet obſerved 
a ſmart damſel trip behind the ſcenes, and 
lily whiſper to Burbidge (a favourite Player, 

Vol. I. I and 
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and an intimate of Shakeſpeare, who was to 
perform the part of Richard) that her maſter 
had gone out of town in the morning ; that her 
miſtreſs would be glad of his company after 
the play, and that ſhe begged to know what 
ſignal he would uſe? Thice taps on the door, 
% my dear, and TI Richard the Third,” was 
the anſwer of Burbide. The girl decamped ; 
and Shakeſpeare, whole curioſity was ſufficiently 
excited, followed her ſteps till he ſaw her enter 
a houſe in the city. On inquiry in the neigh- 
bourhood, he found that the owner of the man- 
ſion was a wealthy Merchant, but ſuperan- 
nuated, and exceeding!y jealous of his young 
wife. Ar length the hour of rendezvous ap- 
proached ; and the Poet, having given the 
appointed ſignal, &c. obtained inſtant ad- 
mittance. Nothing could equal the indigna- 
tion of the Lady when ſhe found herſelf in the 
arms of a ſtranger. He flattered and vowed ; 
ſe frowned and ſtormed: but it was not in 
woman to reſiſt the ſoſt eloquence of a Shake- 
ſpeare. In a word, the Bard ſupplanted the 
Player. He had even attained the ſummit of 
bliſs, before the repreſentative of Richard ap- 
peared. No fconer had he given the appointed 

taps, 


of as 


7 
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taps, than Shakeſpeare, putting out his head 
from the window, demanded his buſineſs : 
**Tis I, 'tis I, Richard the Third,” replied 
tue impatient Burbidge. Richard!” re- 
joined the other : Knave begone ! Know 
that William the Conqueror reigned before 
„Richard the Third.“ 


SOME years ſince, Voltaire wrote a very 
ſevere ſatire upon the King of Pruſſia, which fa 
nettled him, that he never could forgive it. 
Upon hearing that the Bard was at Leipſic, he 
told Count de , one of his Aide-de- camps, 
that he could confer a fingular obligation on 
him: the Alde- de- camp, who faid he only lived 
to obey his Maieity, was told the object was to 
properly requite Mr. Voltaire for the obliga- 
tion he had conferred in that ſatire. The hint 


- was ſulficient: the Count flew to execute his 


Sovereign's pleaſure: he repaired to Leipſic; 
and, waiting one morning upon Voltaire, com- 
plimented him upon his extraordinary merit, 
and inquired if he was not the Author of that 
particular poem: to which the Bard very inno- 
cently replied, ©* Yes.” Then, Sir,” ſaid 
the Count, it is a ſcandal to the judgement 

I 2 of 


** neſs my hand, 
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of the preſent age, that you have not yet been 
properly recompenſed for it. I have a com- 
© miſſion, Sir, to reward you liberally for this 
production; and I have too great a ſenſe of 
© its value, and too much generoſity, to deprive 
© you of any part of vour due.” Having faid 
this, he fell to work, and caned him very ſe- 
verely, wlulſt the unfortunate Bard in vain 
pleaded for mercy. The obligation being thus 
requited, the Count drew up a receipt in the 
following terms, which he inſiſted upon Vol- 
taire's ſigning, on pain of further corporal 
puniſhment : ** Received of his Pruſſian Ma- 
e jeſty, by the hands of the Count de : 
* one hundred baſlinadoes, very judiciouſly 
applied,“ for having written a fatire upon his 
*« ſaid Majeſty ; in full of all demands. Wit- 


© VoLTAIRE.?” 


Jaqueline of Luxemburgh, Ducheſs of Bed- 
ford, had, after her firſt huſband's death, fo far 
ſacrificed her ambition to love, that ſhe married 

Sir 

® The original French is more expreſſive ; but can- 

not be rendered in Engliſh with equal foree: Cent coupe 
de care bien appliques. 


— — — 
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Sir Richard Woodville, a private Gentleman, 
(afterwards honoured with the title of Lord 
Rivers) to whom the bore ſeveral children, and, 


among the reſt. Elizabeth, who was no leſs 


diſtinguiſhed by the beauty and elegance of her 
perſon, than the amiable diſpoſition of her 
mind. Elizabeth «<{pouſed Sir John Gray, of 
Groby ; but her huiband being ſlain iu the 
ſecond battle of St. Alban's, fighting for the 
family of Lancaſter, and his eſtate being, on 
that account, conficated, the young widow re- 
tired to her father's {eat at Grafton in North- 
amptoniliire, where ſhe lived ſome time in pri- 
vacy and retirement. Edward IV. King of 


Eagland, happening to hunt in that county, 


went to pay 2 viſit to the Ducheſs of Bedford; 
and Ellzabeth reſolved to embrace ſuch a favour- 
able opportunity, of obtaining ſome grace from 
this cailant Monarch. Accordingly ſhe came 
into his preſence, aud, throwin 3 herſelf at his 
feet, implored a mainteaaace 48 herielf and 
children. The fight of fo much beauty in di- 
ſtreſs, made a C2ep imprefion on the amorous 
mind of Edward. Love ſole inſenſibly into 
his heart, under the guiſe cf compaſſion; and 
her ſorrow and affliction, fo graceful in a vir- 


I 3 tucus 
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tuous matron, recommended her no leſs to his 
eſteem and veneration, than her perſonal beauty 
made her the object of his affection. He raiſed 
her from the ground, with aſſurances of favour. 
He found his paſſion daily ſtrengthened by the 


company and converſation 0: the lovely widow z 


and in a ſhort time, became the ſuppllant of 


the woman whom he had lately teen on her 
knees before him. But ſuch was the retolute 
virtue of Elizabeth, that ſhe poſitively reiuſed 
to gratify his paſſion in a diſtonourable man- 
ner. All the intrcatics, promiſes, and en- 
dea;ments of the young and amiable: Edward, 
were not {ufficient to gain her conſent. At laſt 
ſhe plainly told kim, That, though ſie was un- 
worthy of being his wife, yet ſhe thought her- 
ſelf too good to be his concubine; and weuld 
therefore remain in the humble ſituation to 
which Providence had reduced her. This op- 
poſition ſerved but the more to enſlave the 
paſſions of the young Monarch, and heighten 
his eſteem for {uch exalted ſentiments: he 
therefore offered to ſhare his throne, as well 
as heart, with the woman whoſe perſonal and 
mental accomplitiments rendered her fo de- 
ſerving of both. The nuptials were accord- 
ingly ſolemnized at Graff ion, A. D. 1365. 
WHAT 
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WHAT fort of reception the Engliſh gene- 
rally meet with, when they make the tour of 
France, and viſit Paris, is exemplified in the 
following ſtory, related by Mr. Thickneſs.— 
„ Before I leave this kingdom, and enter 
into that of Spain, ſays he to his correſpondent, 
let me trouble ycu with a letter on a ſubject 


which, though no ways intereſting to yourſelf, 


may be very much ſo 7» a young Gentleman of 


your acquaintance at Cambridge, for whoſe hap- 


pineſs I, as well as you, am a little anxious. 
It is to apprile you, and to warn him, when he 
travels, to avoid the gins and man-traps fixed all 
over this country; traps,. which a thorough 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, combined even 
with father's avd mother's wit, will not be 
ſufficient to preſerve him from, unleſs he is 
firlt ſhown the manner in which they are ſet. 
Theſe traps are not made to catch the legs, 
but to ruin the fortunes, and break the hearts, 
of thoſe who unfortunately ſtep into them. 
Their baits are artful, deſigning, wicked men, 
and profligate, abandoned, and proſtitute wo- 
men. - Paris abounds with them, as well as 
Lyons, and all the great towns between Lon- 


don and Rome; and they are principally et 
I4. to 
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to catch the young Engliſhman of fortune, 


from the age of eighteen, to five and twenty ; 
and, wha: is worſe, an honeſt, ſenſible, gene- 
rous young man, is always in moſt danger cf 
ſetting his foot into them. You ſuſpect already, 
that theſe traps are made only of paper and. 
ivory, and that cards and dice are the de- 
ſtructive engines I mean. Do you know, that 
there are a ſet of men and women, in Paris. 
and Lyons, who live elegantly by lying in 
wait, and by catching every bird of fange 
but particularly the Engliſh g-. Hus? I Lave 
ſeen and heard of ſuch wicked artinces of th 


people, and the fatal conſequences to the un- 


fortanate young men they have enſnared, that 
I really tains I could never enjoy a ſingle hour 
of contentment, if I had a large fortune, while 
a ſon of mine was making, u hat is called, the. 
Tour of Europe. The minute one of theſe young 
men arrives, either at Paris or Lyons, ſome 
laquais de place, Who is paid for it, gives the 
earlieſt notice to one cf the confederacy ; and 
he is inſtantly way-laid by a French Marguis, 
or an Engliſh Chevaker d' Induſtrie, who, with 
a molt inſinuating addreſs, makes him believe 
he is no focner arrived, than he has found a 

fiancee 


r 
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fincere friend. The Chevalier ſhows him what 
is moſt worthy of notice in Paris, attends him 
to Verſailles and Marly, cautions him againſt 
being acquainted with the honeſt part of the 
French nation, and introduces him to the 
knaves only of his own, and this country ; 
carries him to ſee French Ladies of the fr/# 
diſtinction, (and ſuch who certainly [we in i at 
/tzle) and makes the young man giddy with 
joy. But, alas! it is but a ſhort-lived one !— 
he is invited to ſup with the Cant; and is 
entertained not only valupteouſly, but they 
play after ſupper, and he wins too. What 
can be more delightful to a youag man, iu a 
ſtrange country, than to be flattered by the 
French, courted by the Engliſh, entertainea 
by the Counteſs, and cheered with ſucceſs ?— 
Nay, he flatters. himſelf, from the particular 
attention the Counteſs ſhows him, above all 
other men admitted to her toilette, that ſhe has 
even ſome tendre for his perſon :—juſt at this 
critical moment, a Toyman arrives, to ſhow 
Madame la Comteſſe a new-faſhioned trinket : 
ſhe likes it, but has'not money enough in her 
pocket to pay for jit.— Here is a fine opportu- 
nity to make Madame la Comtęſſ a preſent ;j— 

and 


| 
V4 
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and why ſhould not he? The price is not above 
four or five guineas more than his laſt night's 
winnings :—he c#-r5 it; and, with great dif- 
cully and much perſuaſion, ſhe accepts it; 
but 15 quite a/-a-ed to think of tae trouble he 
has given himſelf:— But, ſays ſhe, you Eng- 
lihmen are fo noble—fo charming ſo gene- 
rous — and ſo lo- and looks ſo tweet upon him, 
that, while her tongue faulters, egad he ven- 
tures to cover her confuſion by a kifs ;— 
where, inſtead of giving him the two broad 
fides of her cheek, ſhe is fo of her guard, and 
ſo overcome, as to preſent him, a«rawwarcs, 
with a prety handſome daſh of red pomatum 
from her lovely pouting lips—and inſiſts upon 
it that he ſup with her, z&e à tete, that very 
evening—when all his happineſs is completed. 
In a few nights after, he is invited to meet the 
Counteſs, and to ſup with Monfieur le Marguis, 
or Monfieur le Chevalier Anglais ; he is feaſted 


with high meat, and inflamed with delicious 


wines ;—they play after ſupper, and he is 
firipped of all his money, and gives—draughts 
upon his Banker for all his credit. He viſits the 
Counteſs the next day ; ſhe receives him with a 
civil coolneſs—is very ſorry, ſhe ſays and 

wiſhed 
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wiſhed much laſt night for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to give him a hint, not to play after he 
had loft the firſt thouſand, as ſhe perceived 
luck run hard againſt him :—ſhe is extremely 
| mortified ;—but, as a friend, adviſes him to 
go to Lyons, or ſome provincial town, where 
4 he may ſtudy the language with more ſucceſs, 
| than in the hurry and noiſe of fo great a city as 
Paris, and apply for further credit. His new 
frieuds viſit him no more; and he determines 
to take the Country's advice, and go on to 
Lyons, as he has heard the South of France is 
much cheaper; and there he may ſee what he 
can do, by leaving Paris, and an application 
to his friends in England. But at Lyons too, 
fome artful knave, of one nation or the other, 
accoſts him, who has had notice of his Paris 
misfortunes : — he pities him ;—and, rather 
than ſee a countryman, or a gentleman of 
faſhion and character, in diſtreſs, he would lend 
him fifty or a hundred pounds. Whea this is 
| done, every art 15 uſed to debauch his princi- 
| ples ; he is initiated into a gang of gentecl 
ſharpers, and bullied, by the fear oi a gaol, to 
eonnive at, or to become a party in, their ini- 
quitous ſociety. His good name gives a anion 

for 
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for a while to their ſuſpected reputations ; and, 
by means of an hundred pounds fo lent to this 
honeſt young man, ſome thouſands are won 
from the birds of paſſage, who are continually 
paſſing through that city to the mure ſouthern 
parts of France, or to Italy, Geneva, or 
Turin. 

«© This is not an imaginary picture, (conti- 
nues Mr. Thickneſs), it is a picture I have 
ſeen : nay, I have ſcen the traps ſet, and the 
game caught; nor were thoſe who ſet the ſnares 
quite ſure that they might not put a ſtop to my 
peregrination ; for they ri/qued a ſupper at me, 
and let me win a few guineas at the little play 
waich began before they fat down to table. 
Indeed, my dear Sir, were I to give you the 
particulars of ſome of thoſe unhappy young men, 
who have been ruined, in fortune and conſtitu- 
tioa too, at Paris and Lyons, you would be 
ſtruck with pity on one fide, and horror and 
deteſtation on the other; nor would ever riſque 
ſuch a i part of your ſon's education. 
Tell my Cambridge friend, from me, when 
he travels, never to let eitier Lords or Ladies, 
even of his own country, nor Marguiſes, Counts, 
or Chevalicrs, of this, ever draw him into 


play; 
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play; but to remember that ſhrewd hint of 

Lord Chefterie!1's to his fon :—* When you 
* play with men, (ſays his Lordſhip) know 
| * with whom you play; when with women, 
for au hat you play. — But let me add, that 
| the only s5aFEe wax, is never to play at all. 

« At one of theſe towns I found a man, 
whoſe family I reſpected, and for whom I had 
a perſonal regard: he loaded me with civili- 
ties, nay, made me preſents, before I had the 
moſt diſtant ſuſpicions c he became in a 
fituation to enable him ſo to do. He made 
every proſeſſion of love and regard to me; and 
I verily believed him ſincere, becauſe I knew 
he had been obliged by a part of my {amily ;— 
but when I found a coach, a country-houſe, 
a good table, a wife, and ſervants, were all 
fupported by the chance of a gaming-table, I 
withdrew myſelf from all connexions with him ; 
for I fear, he who lives to play, may play to 


—— 


live. 


MOST of what can be told concerning Mr. 
Pope's petty peculiarities, was communicated 
by a female domeſtic of the Earl of Oxford, 
who knew him perhaps after the middle of life. 

He 
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He was then {o weak as to ſtand in perpetual 


need of female attendance ; extremely ſeniible 
of cold, fo that he wore a kind of fur doublet, 
under a ſhirt of very coarte warm linen with 
fine ſleeves. When he roſe, he was inveſted in 
boddice made of ſtiff canvals, being ſcarce able 
to h. himiclf erect till they were laced ; and 
ke thi: put on a flannel waiſtcoat. One fide 
was co:t;:.tcd. His legs were ſo ſlender, that 
he enle their bulk with three pair of ſtock- 
ings, w:.ch were drawn on and off by 
maid ; fene was not able to dreſs or undreſs 
himſelf, aad neither went to bed nor roſe with- 
out help. His weakneſs made it very difficult 
for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almoſt all away; and he 
uſed to dine fometimes with Lord Oxtord, pri- 
vately, in a velvet cap. His dreſs of ceremony 
was black, with a tye-wig, and a little ſword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which 
his fickneſs required, had taught him all the 
unpleaſing and unſocial qualities of a valetu- 
dinary man. He expected that every thing 
ſhould give way to his eaſe or humour, as a 
child, whoſe parents will not hear her cry, has 
an unreſiſted dominion in the nurſery. 


C'eſt 
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C'eſt que Venfant toujours eſt homme, | 
C*eft que l homme eſt toujours enfant. 

When he wanted to fleep, he nodded in com- 
pany; and once flumbered at his own table 
while the Prince of Wales was talking of 
poetry. | 

The reputation which his friendſhip gave, 
procured him many invitations ; but he was a 
very troubleſome inmate. He brought no ſer- 
vant, and had ſo many wants, that a numerous 
gttendance was ſcarcely able to ſupply them. 
Wherever he was, he left no room for another, 
becauſe he exacted the attention, and employed 
the activity, of the whole family. His errands 
were ſo frequent and frivolaus, that the foot- 
men, in time, avoided and neglected him; and 
the Earl of Oxford diſcharged fome of the ſer- 
vaats for their reſolute refuſal of his meſſages. 
The maids, when they had negleRed their bu- 
ſineſs, alledged that they had been employed 
by Mr. Pope. One of his conſtant demands 
was coffee in the night; and to the woman that 
waited on him in his chamber he was very 
burthenſome ; but he was careful to recompenſe 
her want of ſleep ; and Lord Oxford's ſervant 
declared, that in a houſe where her buſineſs 


was 
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was to anſwer his call, ſhe would not aſk for 
wages. 

He had another fault, eafily incident to 
thoſe who, ſuffering much pain, think them- 
ſelves entitled to whatever pleaſures they can 
ſnatch. He was too indulgent to his appetite ; 
he loved meat highly ſeaſoned, and of ſtrong 
tie; and, at the intervals of the table, amuſed 
himſelf with biſcuits and dry conſerves. If he 
1:t down to a variety of diſhes, he would op- 
preſs his ſtomach with repletion, and, though 
he ſeemed angry when a dram was oifered him, 
did not forbear to drink it. His friends, who 
knew the avenues to his heart, pampered him 
with preſents of luxury, which he did not ſuffer 
to ſtand neglected. The death of great men 
s not always proportioned to the luſtre of their 
lives. Hannibal, ſays Juvenal, did not periſh 
by a javelin, or a fword ; the ſlaughters of 
Cannz were revenged by a ring. The death 
of Pope was imputed by ſome of his friends to 
2 ſilver ſaucepan, in which it was his delight to 
heat potted lampreys. 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain; 
but that his ſenſuality ſhortened his life will not 
be haſtily concluded, when it is remembered 

that 
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that a conformation fo irregular laſted fix and 
fifty years, notwithſtanding ſuch pertinacious 
diligence of ſtudy and meditation, 

In all his intercourſe with mankind, he had 
great delight in artifice, and endeavoured to 
altain all his purpoſes by induce and un- 
ſuſpected methods. He hardly drank ten wwith- 
cut a fratagem. If, at the houſe ot his friends, 
ne wanted any accommodation, he was not 
Willing to alk for it in plain terms, but would 
montion it remotely as ſomething convenient; 
laugh, when it was precured, he foon made 
it appear for whoſe ſake it had been recom- 
mended. Thus he teaſed Lord Orrery, till he 
od:ained n ſcreen, He practiſed his arts on 
fuch ſmall! occaſions, that Lady Bolinzbroke 
uſed to fav, in a French phraſe, that he played 
the Peliticien about cabbares and turnips. His 
unjuſtifable impreſſion of The Patriot King, as 
it can be imputed to no particular motive, muſt 
have proceeded from his general habit of ſe- 
crecy and cunning; he caught an opportunity 
of a fly trick, and pleated himſelf with the 
theœught of outwitting Bolingbroke. 

AMON the variety of entertaining parti- 


cu:ars in Mr. Pennant's Tour into Wales, we 
Vol. 1. K have 
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have ſelected the following for the amuſement 
of our Readers: I ſhall here bring (ſays he) 

into one point of view, the ſeveral religious 
cuſtoms uſed among us in former times ; which 
have been gradually dropped, as the age grew 
enlightened. Several were local, ſeveral ex- 
tended through the whole country : perhaps 
ſome, which were expreſũve of their hatred of 
vice, or which had a charitable end, might as 
well have been retained, notwithſtanding the 
ſmack of folly that was often to be perceived 
in them. 

In church, at the name of the Devil, an uni- 
verſal ſpitting ſeized the congregation, as if in 
contempt of that evil ſpirit; and whenever 
Judas was mentioned, they expreſſed their ab- 
horrence of him by ſmiting their breaſts. 

If there was a Fynnon Yair, the well of our 
Lady, or any other Saint, the water for bap- 
tiſm was always brought from thence ; and af- 
ter the ceremony was over, old women were 
very fond of waſhing their eyes in the water of 
the font. 

Pres ious to a funeral, it was cuſtomary, 
when the corp was brought out of the houſe 
and laid upon the bier, for the next of kin, 

were 
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were it widow, mother, ſiſter, or daughter, (for 
it muſt be a female) to give, over the coffin, a 
quantity of white loaves in a great diſh, and 
ſometimes a cheeſe, with a piece of money ſtuck 
in it, to certain poor perſons. After that, they 
preſented, in the ſame manner, a cup of water, 
and required the perſon to drink a little of it 
immediately. When that was done, all preſent 
kneeled down; and the Miniſter, if preſent, 
ſid the Lord's Prayer: after winch they pro- 
ceeded with the corpſe, and, at every croſs- 
way between the houſe anc the church, they 
Jaid down the bier, knelt, and again repeated 
the Lord's Prayer; and did the fame when they 
firſt entered the church-yard. It was alſo cuſ- 
tomary, in many places, to ſing pſalms on the 
way; by which the fillneſs of rural life was 
often broken into in a manner fueiy productive 
of religious reflexions. 

To this hour, the bier is carried by the next 
of kin; a cuftom conſidered as the higheſt 
reſpett tha: filial piety can pa to the deceaſed. 
1 is was an uſage frequent among the Romans 
©: high rank; and it was thought a great con- 
tinuznce of the good fortune which had attended 
\Ictellus Macedunicus, through his whole days, 


K 2 that 
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that when he had, in the fulneſs of years, paſſed 
out of life by a gentle decay, amidſt the kiſſes 
and embraces of his neareſt connexions, he was 
carried to the funeral pile on the ſhoulders of 
his four ſons ; and, let me add, that each of 
them had enjoyed the greateſt offices of the 
Commonwealth. 

% Among the Welſh, it was reckoned fortu- 
nate for the deceaſed, if it ſhould rain while 
they were carrying him to the church, that his 
bier might be wet with the dew of Heaven. 

In ſome places, it was cuſtomary for the 
friends of the dead to kneel, and ſay the Lord's 
Prayer over the grave, for ſeveral Sundays af- 
ter the interment ; and then to dreſs the grave 
with flowers. 


© Manibus data lilia plenis; 
Purpureos ſpargam flores ; animamque nepotis 
His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
© Munere. 


Bring fragrant flowers, the faĩreſt lilies bring, 

* With all the purple beauties of the Spring. 

© Theſe gifts at leaſt, tneſe honours I'!l beſtow 

© On the dear youth, to pleaſe his ſhade below.” 
Wax Tro. 


It is ſtill uſual to ſtick, on the eve of St. 
John the Baptiſt, over the doors, ſprigs of St. 


1 7. 
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Jen's Wort, or, in lieu of it, the common 
Mug-wort. The intent was to purify the 
houſe from evil ſpirits; in the ſame manner as 
the Druids were wont to do with Vervain, which 
ſtill bears, with the Welſh, the fignifcant title 
of Cas gan Cythral, or the Demon's Averſion. 
Upon Chriitmas-day, about three o'clock in 
the morning, moſt of the pariſhioners aſſembled 
in church, and, after prayers and a fermon, 
continued there, finging pſalms and hymns 
with great devotion, till broad day ; and if, 
through age or infirmity, any were diſabled 
from attending, they never failed having pray- 
ers at home, and carrols on our Saviour's na- 
tivity. The former part of the cuſtom is ſtill 
preſerved ; but too often perverted into intem- 
perance. This act of devoticn is called Plygarn, 
or the Crowing of the Cock. It has been a 
general belief among the ſuperſtitious, that in- 
ſtantly, 3 
——* at his warning, 
Whether in ſea, or fire, in earth, or air, 
* Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
To his conhne.” 
But, during the holy ſeaſon, the cock was ſup- 
poſed to exert his power throughout the night 
K 3 from 
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from which, undoubtedly, criginated the Welſh 
word Plygan, as applied to this cuſtom. Ac- 
cordingly, Shakeſpeare ſinely deſcribes this old 
opinion: 


© Some ſay, that ever "gain? that ſcaſon comes 

© Waherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning ſingeth a}! night long: 

© And then, they ſav, no Spirit walks abroad: 

© The nights are wWholeſome: then no Planets ſtrike; 
© No Fairy takes; no Witch hath power to charm, 

© So hailow'd and fo gracious is the time. 


THE Spaniſh ſettlement of St. Auguſtine 
was attacked, in the year 1747, by the Engliſh, 
who were obliged to raiſe the fiege : at which 
time a party of Highlanders, who attempted to 
cover their retreat, were routed, and great num- 
ters of them cut to pieces. A Serjeant, being 
taken priſoner by the Spaniſh Indians, was re- 
ſerved for that lingering death, of roaſting by 
a flow fire, to which thoſe ſavages devoted 
their priſoners. This unfortunate ſoldier, when 
he beheld the preparations fur the horrid tor- 
tures that attended him, being well acquainted 
with the Indian language from ſome years re- 
ſidence in Georgia, with equal plauſibility and 

| reſolution, 
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reolution, addreſſed the unrelenting barbarians 
in a ſpeech to the following purport : * Heroes 
and Patriarchs of the new world, you were 
not the enemies I ſought to meet; you have, 
however, gained the victory: make what uſe 
* of it you thin Git, The fate of war hath de- 
* livered me into your hands; and I diſpute not 
* your right. Bur, ſince it is the cuttora of my 
* fellow-cCitizens to offer a raniom for tkeir 
lives, liſten to a propoſition which is not to be 
© rejected. Know then, brave Americans! 
that in the country which gave me birth, there 
are certain men endowed with ſupernatural 
* knowledge. One of theſe ſages, who was 
allied to me by blood, gave me, when I be- 
came a ſoldier, a charm which was to render 
me invulnerable. You ſav how I eſcaped all 
your darts: without that inchaniment, was it 
« poſſible I ſhould have ſurvived the many blows 
* with which you aſſailed me? I appeal to your 
* valour. Did I eicher ſeck for eaſe, or fly 
from danger? It is not ſo much my life that 
I now beg of you, as the glory of revealing a 
« ſecret of importance to your preſervation, and 
of rendering the molt valiant nation in the 
world immortal. Only leave me one of my 

K 4 hands 
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hands at liberty, for the ceremonies of the in- 
© chantment: | wiil give you a preof of its 
power upon myſelf in your preience. The 
Indians hearkened with avidity to a ſpeech 
that equally ſuited their warlike diſpoſition, 
and their inclinations towards the marvellous. 
After a ſhort deliberation, they unlooſed one of 
the priſoner's arms. The Scotchman requeſted, 
that his broad-fword ſhoula be given to the 
moſt alert and mod vigerous perion in the aſ- 
ſembly; and, laying bare his neck, after he 
had rubbed 1: over wit magic ſigns, and mut- 
tered a few inaiticulate words, he called out, 
with a loud voice and a checrful air, © Behold 
* ye now, ſage Indians, an inconteſtable evi- 
«* dence of my ſincerity. You, warrior, v-ho 
graſp the inftrument cf death, ſtrike with 
* your whole force ; ycu ate not only unable to 
* ſever my head from my body, but even to 
« pierce the ſkin of my neck! He had ſcarce 
pronounced theſe word:, when the Indian, 
fetching a moit dreadful blow, made the head 
of the Serjeant fly to the diſtance of twenty 
yards. The aſtoniſned ſavages ſtocd immove- 
able. They looked at the bloody carcaſe, and 
then caſt their eyes on themſelves, as if to re- 
proach 
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proach one another for their ſtupid credulity. 
Admiring, however, the ſtratagem employed 
by the ſtranger to ſhorten his death, and to 
avoid the torments that were prepared for him, 
they granted to his corpſe the tuneral konours 
of their country. 


LEWIS XI. was uſually attended by Triftan 
the hermit, his grand Provoit, a barbarous 
Miniſter, and blind to all his maſter's caprices. 
Being one day at dinner, he perceived. by the 
ſide of a Monk, who had the curioſity to ſee the 


King dine, a Captain of Picardy, whom the 


Monarch deteſted. He gave a wink to the 
Provoſt Triſtan, who, being accuſtomed to this 
kind of language, and thinking that his maſter 
wanted to have the Monk diſpatched, had him 
ſeized, upon his retiring, by the Satellites, 
who tied him up in a ſack, and threw him into 
the Seine: this was the method whereby Triſtan 
uſed to get rid of thoſe the King choſe to de- 
ſtroy. The Officer, who obſerved the fign given 


by Lewis, and knew his meaning, took horſe 


and eſcaped with all poſſible ſpeed. This the 
King was informed of, and aſked Triſtan, the 
next day, Why he had not executed the orders 

he 
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he had given him by the ſign? Sire,“ replicd 
Triſtan, our man has got a good way by this 
time. A good way!“ ſaid the King; he 
*« was ſeen yeſterday at Amiens.” —* It is a 
* miſtake,” replied Triſtan, boldly ; I'll war- 
rant he is at Rouen, and not at Amiens, it he 
has been ſwimming ever ſince.— Who do 
% you mean? reſumed the Monarch.— Why, 
the Monk,” aniwered Triſtan, © whom you 
pointed to yeſterday : he was immediately tied 
up in a ſack, and thrown into the river.'— 
% How! the Monk! ſaid Lewis; Gcod 
„God! what haſt thou done? He was the 
«« worthieſt Monk in my whole kingdom. A 
«« dozen maſſes of requiem muſt be faid for him 
% to-morrow, which will clear our conſciences. 


I wanted only to have the Picardy Captain 


«« diſpatched.” 


THE late Mr. Ralph Allen, who has been 
univerſally honoured with the epithet of good, 
was originally born to no profeſſion. A fund 
of good ſenſe, however, ſhowed him the molt 
likely methods of procuring an immenſe eſtate ; 
and his conduct proves the ancient adage, 
that © Every man is the maker of his own for- 

© tune,” 


— 
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eager in the purſuit of a ſtag, loſt his company, 
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tune. The croſs- poſts all over England were 
of his contrivance: theiz he farmed from the 
Government, and they turned out highly to his 
advantage. An eftate, he purchaſed near Bath, 
was bought with equal prudence : it was found 
to contain a quarry, from which the ſtones for 
building the moſt beautiful parts of that town 
were taken. By this eſtate he gained ſuch con- 
fiderable ſums, that, though he gave number- 
leis benefactions to the indigent or meritorious, 
he died worth more than an hundred thouſand 

pounds, It is told of this excellent man, that 
he once courted a young Lady, whoſe father 
wanted to drive the match, as it was very ad- 
vantageous. The young Lady, however, was 
pre-engaged to another lover ; which when 
Mr. Allen knew, he generouſly portioned out 
his miſtreſs from his own fortune, and gave her 
away himſelf to his own rival. The honours 
which ſo much virtue deſerved, were amply re- 
compenſed by Mr. Pope, in theſe fine lines: 

© Let modeſt Allen, with ingenuous ſhame, 
© Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame. 


CHARLES V. Emperor of Germany, being 


and 
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and killed the ſtag two miles from Madrid; 
when, an vid country ſello happening to come 
by with ar and a load of wood, he offered 
to give him more than the wood was worth, if 
he would ca the flag to Madrid; and the 
countryman m2::ily anſwered, * By the Lord, 
friend, Ibe e you are a fool: you ſee the 
© ſtag is heavic: than the aſs and wood toge- 
© ther, and yer yu would have the poor aſs to 
carry him: .: were better that you, who are 
a luſty fello thould carry them both.“ The 
Emperor wa: leaſed with the reply; and, 
whilſt he wai for his company, fell into diſ- 
courſe with tne old man, aſking him, How 
many Kings e had known? The Peaſant an- 
ſwered, Ihe lived under five Kings; John, 
© his ſon lcngy, King Ferdinand, King Philip, 
and this Charles.”—** Which of them, Fa- 
„ ther,” ſays the Emperor, was the beſt, and 
«© which the worſt ?“ There is no doubt to 
be made,” replied the old man, but Ferdi- 
© nand was the beſt; and who the worſt, I 
© ſha'n't ſay : but he we have now is bad enough; 
* always rambling to Italy, Germany, and 
* Flanders, carrying all the muney out of 
Spain; and though his revenues are great 

enough 
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© enough to conquer the world, yet he is always 
© laying on new taxes, ſo that we poor coun- 
© trymen are quite beggared.' The Emperor, 
finding the fellow was in earncſt, began to 
plead his own cauſe the beſt he could, without 
diſcovering himſelf, till his company came up : 
when the gountryman, ſeeing the reſpect they 
ſhowed him, ſaid, It were pleaſant if it ſhould 


© prove to be the King; but, had I known it, I 


would have ſaid much more.” The Emperor 
was ſo far from being diſpleaſed with the diſ- 
courſe, that he gave the old man a ſum of mo- 
ney, and ſettled a portion on his daughter. 


Cruartes MATERA, a Neapolitan Poet, 
who lived at that time in Rome (in the Ponti- 


ficate of Sixtus V.), had publiſhed a ſmall book 


of poems, in compliment to ſome Ladies; 
amongſt whom, there was one whoſe name was 


Iſabella, a woman of unſfotted character, and 
the wife of an Advocate, with whom he had 


lately had a quarrel. After he had ſaid a great 


many fine things of her, in the fuſt lines of 
every ſtanza, he always concluded in this 


« But Ifabella is a whore. 
Theſe 
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Theſe being handed about the town, a copy of 
them fell into the hands of the Advocate ; and 
he carried it ſtraight to the Pope, who gave im- 


mediate orders to the Provoſt-marſhal, to ab- 


_ prehend and bring Matera before him, as he 
had a mind to interrogate him himſelf, and 
know the truth of the accuſation from his own 
mouth. The Advocate, who was afraid Ma- 
tera would run away, and he ſhould loſe his re- 
venge, made fo diligent a ſearch after him, 
that he was arreſted that day. When he ſaw 
himſelf furrounded by the archers, and hurried 
away to the Vatican, he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed; 
being quite ignorant of the cauſe, though he 
began to ſaſpect it, upon fight of the Advocate 
amongſt the archers. When he came before 
the Pope, who had the verſes in his hand, being 
aſked by him, Whether he was the author of 
them ? he ingenuouſly confeſſed he was ; either 
expecting to meet with ſome favour for ſpeak- 
ing the truth ; or becauſe he knew it was in 
vain to deny it, as there was ſufticient proof 
_ againſt him. Sixtus then ordered him to read 
the verſes himſelf: and when he came to the 
line that reflected upon Iſabella, he made him 
repeat it twice; aſking, what had provoked 

him 
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him to take ſuch liberties with the reputation of 
a modeſt woman? To which he anſwered, © I 
© ſolemnly proteſt and ſwear to you, Moſt Holy 
© Father, that I had not the leaſt intention to 
wound the fame of this Lady; and if there 
is any thing that ſeems abuſive, or reflecting 
upon her, in my verſes, it is merely poetical 
© licence. Your Holineſs, I am ſure, very well 
* knows, that there is nothing fo firmly eſta- 
© bliſhed, and ſo generally allowed in the world, 
das the liberty that has ever been taken by 
© Painters and Poets: and you will pleaſe to 
© take notice, Moſt Holy Father, that the word 
* fontana, which ends the laſt verſe but one of 
every ſtanza, puts me under a neceſſity, for 
* rhyme's ſake, of uſing the word puttana, 
* [a whore] without any deſign to make the 
world believe that ſhe is really fo; but to 
* give more grace and beauty to the lines, by 
© the richneſs and harmony of the rhyme.” 
The ftanders-by could not help ſmiling at fo 
poor an excuſe, and the gravity with which he 
was heard by the Pope, who, looking fternly at 
him, ſaid, If Poetaſters, like you, are al- 
« lowed ſuch licence, ſurely the Pope may ex- 
«« pect the ſame indulgence. Let us fee then, 

«« ;f 
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*« if we can't compoſe a couplet, with the aſſiſt- 
« ance of a little poetical licence: and, ha- 
viog pauſed a moment or two, he brought 
forth the two following lines : 
„ Merita ben queſto Signor Matera 
«© D'haver per ſtanza propr'a un galera.” 
© Good Matter Sing-ſong, for being fo arch, 
Thou ſurely this day to the galleys ſhalt march.“ 

„ Pray Sir,“ lays he, what do you think of 
our extempore performance? How does it 
« ſound in your ear? Are the rhymes rich and 
full?” But the poor Poet, half dead, and 
ready to ſink into the earth with fear, not being 
.able to make any anſwer, Sixtus ordered him te 
be carried away to priſon. The Judge-crimi- 
nal, who was preſent, aſking him, If he was in 
earneſt, and really deſigned he ſhould be con- 
demned to the galleys ? he anſwered, in a great 
rage, How dare you preſume to afk ſuch a 
* queſtion ? Can you make any ſcruple of paſſ- 


« ing this ſentence upon bim? If we leave 


« ſach an inſolent outrage unpuniſhed for the 
* rzdiculous excuſe of poetical licence, ſome 
0 1mpertinent ſcribbler will, ſhortly, take the 
liberty of calling us ourſelves ignominious 
* names, on a pretence of its being neceſſary, 

C for 
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*« for the rhyme and cadence of the verſe. Is 
it not right, then, to prevent ſuch conſe- 
«« quences, by making an example of this fel- 
6 low?” The Governor finiſhed the proceſs 
that day, and condemned him for fve years to 
the galleys ; notwithſtanding the ſolicitations 
of the Urſini family, under whoſe protection he 
was, and the interpoſition of Cardinal Mon- 
tallo (the Pope's nephew), to whom he had de- 
Eicaied a poem upon Sixtus's coronation, which 
kid met with the approbation of many people 
of taſte, and was {aid to have ſome merit. 


THE late Colonel Cunningham took great 
delight in paving his addreſſes to young Ladies, 
merely for amuſement; and no fooner did he 
perceive that he had gained their affection, than 
he deſpiſed his conqueſt. One of theſe for- 
ſaken nymphs was a Lady of exceeding good 
birth, very well accomplithed, and of unble- 
miſhed reputation, but not of fortune equal to 
his: however, he tecme. fo fond, that ſhe ſup- 
pulſed that wiuld be no ob:tacle, and entirely 
devoted heric!f to the pluaſure of loving him; 
winch he no tooner perceived, than he grew 
cold, civil, and reſpeQtul, and at laſt went to 


Vol. I. L London, 
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London, without ſo much as bidding her fare- 
well. Her ſtep-father, Brigadier V—r—y, 
having ſome call there, took his Lady and her 
children with him, where the Miſs A—t (for 
that was the Lady's name) frequently ſaw the 
Colonel at court : he never took the leaſt notice 
of her ; but ſeemed as never acquainted. This, 
as we may preſume, ſufficiently grieved her : 
ſhe made her complaint to a female confidante, 
a Lady of quality, and a woman of ſpirit: be- 
tween them they contrived, at leaſt, to give his 
vanity a terrible mortification. They wrote to 
him a letter, as from a married Ducheſs, who 
was fallen ia love with him at court. The 
chairman had directions to wait for his anſwer, 
but they took care that he ſhould not be able to 
gueſs who ſent it. All that the Colonel could 
diſcover, was, that it was given to him 1n the 
ftreet, and he was ordered to leave the anſwer at 
a mercer's, where it would be ſafely delivered to 
the perſon who wrote the letter. This ſecrecy 
made him quite ſure he had gained the heart of 
ſome high-born fair: he failed not to ſend a 
paſſionate and tender return, for ſo great an ho- 
nour as the unknown charmer had done him. 
The Ladies received it, and were glad to find 


the 
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the gudgeon ſwallow the bait ſo greedily. Next 
night he took care to dreſs himſelf with the ut- 
moſt magnificence ; and, as he was really a 
graceful perſon, he made no doubt but the Lady 
would, by ſome favourable glance, diſcover 
nerſelf to him: to this end, he was at court, 
and ftrialy examined the countenance of every 
Lady of quality there, to no purpoſe ; which 
only made him ſuppoſe the Lady extremely diſ- 
creet, and careful of her reputation. His ima- 
ginary mittreſs made ſeveral appointments with 
him: then ſent him word, her Lord was come to 
ret, or fome apology, till at laft, tired with 
their ſport, they reſolved to finiſh it. To this 
end, he received a letter, that the Lady could 
not find out ary place where ſhe could, without 
danger of diſcovery, meet him, except at his 
own houſe, but begged that he would not let 
any of his ſervants be in the way; that ſhe 
would come in a chair, exactly at ten, one ſmall 
tap at the door being the ſignal for happineſs. 
Never did knight-errant propoſe to himſelf 
more glory in the finiſhing of an adventure, 
than did our happy Colonel at his near-ap- 
proaching bliſs. He bad framed to himſelf an 
idea of a perfect beauty, kind, tender, and 

L:3-::. formed 
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formed for love. His anſwer was all rapture, 
and acknowledgement. His apartments were 
filled with wax-lights, himſelf curled, per- 
fumed, and dreſſed to ſuch advantage, Who 
could reſiſt that beheld him? He punctually 
obeyed the Lady's commands, in diſmiſſing all 
the ſervants, with orders not to appear ; and 
waited the happy minute, with the impatience 
of a real lover: every moment he looked at his 
watch, and thought the kours ages. At length, 
the long-wiſhed-for ſignal was given: he flew 
to receive the fair one; when a porter delivered 
a band-box into his hand, and, without ſpeak- 
ing a word to him, vaniſhed. Never was any 
man in greater confuſion than he at opening it: 
he there found, not only his own ſoft epiſtles, 
but alſo a little doll in a chair, with a letter in 
her hand, directed to him; the purport of which 
was, to let him know he was a conceited cox- 
comb, to ſuppoſe any woman of quality had the 
leaſt regard for him, and that the Lady who 
| held that, was a miſtreſs good enough for him. 


Jexemy WI rE (one of Oliver Cromwell's 
Dometic Claplams), a ſprightly man, and a 
top it of his court, was ſo ambitious as to make 

his 
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his addreſſes to Lady Frances, the Protector's 
youngetit daughter. The young Lady did not 
diicourage him; and this piece of innocent 
gallantry, in fo religious a court, could not be 
carried oa without ſpies. Oliver was told of it, 
and he was much concerned at it; abliging 
the perſon who informed him, to be on the watch; 
and told him, it he could give him any ſubſtan - 
tial proof, he ſaould be very well rewarded, and 
White ſeverely puniſhed. The ſpy followed 
the matter ſo cloſe, that he hunted Jerry White 
(as he was generally termed) to the Lady's 
chamber, and ran immediately to the Protector 
with this news. Oliver, in a rage, haſtened 
thither himſelf, and, going in haſtily, found 
Jerry on his knees, kiſſing the Lady's hand, 
or having juſt kiſſed it. Cromwell, in a fury, 
aſked what was the meaning of that poſture 
before his daughter Frank? White, with a 
great deal of preſence of mind, ſaid, © May it 
* pleaſe your Highneſs, I have a long time 
* courted that young Gentlewomaa there, my 
* Lady's woman, and cannot prevail ; I was 
therefore humbly praying her Ladyſhip to in- 
* terced2 for me. The Protector, turning to 
the young woman, cried, What's the mean- 
| L 3 ing 
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ing of this, huſſey? Why do you refuſe the 
* honour Mr. White would do you? He is my 
t friend, and I expect you ſhould treat him as 
*« ſuch.” My Lady's woman, who deſired no- 
thing more, with a very low curt'ley, replied, 
* If Mr. White intends me that honour, I ſhall 
not be againſt him.'—** Say you ſo, my laſs ?”? 
cried Cromwell; call Godwyn : this buſi- 
«« nefs ſhall be done preſently, before I go out 
« of the room.” Mr. White was gone too far 
to go back : the Parion came; Jerry and my 
Lady's woman were married in the preſence of 
the Protector, who gave her five hundred pounds 
for her portion ; and that, with the money ſhe 
had ſaved befoce, made Mr. White eaſy in his 
circumſtances, except in one thing, which was, 
that he never loved his wife, nor ſhe him, though 
they lived together near fifty years afterwards. 


THE following reply was made, by the owner 
of Hoes Ferry, to a perſon inquiring after his 
father's health. This Gentleman, as well as. 
moſt of his family, being remarkably attached 
to the uſe of hard words, and a turgid bombulous 
ſtyle, which they conſidered as Hui of dig- 
nity and ſaperior conſequence, had mace it his 

ſtudy 
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ſtudy to convey all his ideas and thoughts, even 


in common converſation, in the language of 


pompoſity and affected oftentation, in ſuch a 
degree as to render himſelf altogether unintel- 
ligible to the common people; and of this pecu- 
liarity all the family were not a little proud. 
The Editor tranicribes it verbatim, as a cu- 
rioſity in its way. 

Sir, (ſaid he) the intenſe frigidity of the 
* circumambient atmoſphere had ſo congealed 
the pellucid aqueous fluid of the enormous 
river Potomack, that with the moſt eminent 
© and ſuperlative reluctance, I was conſtrained 
to procraſtinate my premeditated egreſs into 
© the palatinate province of Maryland, for the 
medical, chemical, and galenical co-adju- 
* vancy and co-operation of a diſtinguiſhed ſa- 
native ſon of Eſculapius, until the peccant 
* deleterious matter of the art:rites had per- 
* vaded the crauium, into which it had aicended 
and penetrated, from the interior pedeſtrial 


major digit of my paternal relative in con- 


ſanguinity, whereby his morboſity was mage 
* ified fo cxorbitantly, as to exhibit an abio- 
© lute extinguichmeat of viviicativa,” 
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A GenTLEMAaNx of the name of Moore, 
had the honour of knighthoo\l conferred on him 
by King George I,—on what occaſion is not re- 
corded; but, as ſome writers obſerved, it was 
ſcarcely on account of his poetry. He only 
wrote one play, which is remarkable only for 
Its abſurdities. —It is intitied ?“ Mangora, 
King of the Timbufians.” Tarough the in- 
fluence of many good dinners and ſuppers, 
which Sir Thomas gave to the Actors of Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields Theatre, at length it made 
its way to the ſtage. To give our Readers an 
idea of the merit of the piece, and the genius 
of its author, we ſaall ſelect a ſew paſſages from 
it, for their entert2inment.— in one part of 
It, the King makes ul2 of the ſollowing very 
extraordinary exclamation : | 

© By all the ancient Gods o Rome and Greece, 

© | love my Daughtry better than m. Nice, 

© If any one ſhould aſk the realun why 3 

© I'd teil em Nature makes the iconyelt tie.” 
And, in another place, having conceived a ſuſ- 
picion of ſome deſign being formed againſt his 


lite, he thus eiaphatically calls for aud com- 


mands aſũ lance: 
Ci up my guarus! call 'em up e ry one 
AI you don't call ail=you'd at good call none. 
AT 


** i 
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AT the battle of Malplaquet, a ludicrous 
circumſtance happened : 

A young Swiſs recruit, when his regi- 
mentals were making, had procured a round 
iron plate bordered with ſmall holes, which he 
deſired the taylor to faſten on the infide of his 
coat, above his left breaſt, to prevent his being 
ſhot through the heart. The taylor, being a hu- 
mourous fellow, faſtened it in the feat of his 
breeches ; and the clothes being ſcarcely on his 
back when he was ordered to march into the 
feld, having no opportunity to get this auk- 
ward miſtake rectiſied, before he found himſelf 
engaged in battle, and being obliged to fly be- 


fore the enemy, in endeavouring to get over 


a thora-hedge in his way, he unfortunately ſtuck 
faſt till he was overtaken by a foe, who, on his 
coming up, gave him a puſh in the breech with 
h:s bayonet (with no friendly deſign) ; but it 
luckily hit on the iron plate, and puſhed the 
young ſoldier clear out of the hedge ; this fa- 
vourable circumitance made the Swiſs honeſtly 
confeſs, ** that the taylor had more ſenſe chan 
* himſelf, and knew better where his beart 
& joy.” 


A CERTAIN 
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A ctrTaix Cham of Tartary, going a 
progreſs with his Nobles, was met by a Der- 
viſe, who cried, with a loud voice, Whoſoever 
will give me a hundred pieces of gold, I will 
«« pive him a piece of advice. The Cham or- 
dered him the ſum: upon which the Derviſe 
ſaid, Begin nothing, of which thou haſt not 
« well conſidered the end. The Courtiers, 
upon hearing this plain ſentence, ſmiled; and 
ſaid, with a ſneer, The Derviſe is well paid 
* for his maxim: But the King was ſo well fa- 
tisfied with the anſwer, that he ordered it to be 
written, in gold letters, in ſeveral places of his 
palaces, and engraved, on all his plate. Not 
long after, the King's Surgeon was bribed to 
kill him with a poiſoned lancet, at the time he 
let him blood. One day, when the King's arm 
was bound, and the fatal lancet in the Surgeon's 
hand, he read on the baſon, Begin nothing, 
„of which thou haſt not well conſidered the 
„ end.” He immediately ſtarted, and let the 
lancet fall out of his hand. The king obſerved 
his confuſion, and inquired the reaſon. The 
Surgeon fell proſtrate, conieſſed the whole af- 
fair, and was pardoned, and the conſpirators 
died. The Cham, turning to his Courtiers 

| who 
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who heard the advice with contempt, told them, 
© That counſel could not be too much valued, 
* which had ſaved a King's life.” 


A &1c+#- old country neighbour of the late 
Counſellor Fazakerley, who had often en- 
deavoured to ſteal his advice, taking an oppor- 
turity one day, in the courſe of a morning's 
ride, to aſk his opinion upon a point of ſome 
conſequence, he gave it very fully, poſitively, 
and explicitly upon the buſineſs ; but ſome time 
afterwards, the Squire coming to the other's 
chambers in town, in a great hurry, ſays, 
% Zounds! Mr. Fazakerley ! I have loſt four 
* or five thouſand pounds by your advice.” — 
By my advice, neighbour ! how ſo?” replied 
Fazakerley. © Why, you were wrong in the 
opinion you gave me in ſuch an affair. 
My opinion! ſays the Serjeant, turning to 
one of his books; * I don't remember giving 
« you any opinion upon the ſubje& ; I don't re- 
member having had any ſuch a thing before 
* me; I ſee nothing of it in my book. 
Book ! no,“ ſays the other, it was as we 
*« were riding out together at ſuch a time. 
O!“ fays the Serjeant, © I remember it now; 

« but 
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© but that was only my travelling opinion; 
© and, to tell you truly, neighbour, my opinion 
© 1s never to be relied upon, unleſs the caſe ap- 
* pears in my fee-book.” 


IT was the frequent cuſtom with Voltaire, 
whenever he ſpoke of the Engliſh, to compare 
them to a butt of their own ſtrong beer, the 
froth at top, dregs at bottom, but the middle 
excellent. | 

© Your nation, like your language, (ſaid 
Voltaire -one day to an Engliſhman) * is a 
© ſtrange mixture of a variety of others. When 
© I behold one of your countrymen fond of the 
© tricks and chicane of law, I ſay, There is a 
«© Norman, who came over with William the 
Conqueror: When 1 ſee another affable and 
© polite, He has the manners of a Plantagene: :* 
© ora third, outrageous and brutal, That, ſay I, 
* isa Dane.“ 

Notwithſtanding his enthuſiaſm in behalf of 
the Encliſh, he confeſſed there were among 
them many unſociable and melancholic charac- 
ters. He one day faid to Lord Lyttelton: 

© Capricious, proud, the ſeif-ſame axe avails, 

© To chop off Monatchs heads, or horſes tails.” 


Diſcourſing 
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Diſcourſing of the Hiſtory of England: The 
* hangman,” faid he, ** ſhould be their Hiſ- 
* torian; for he uſually ſettles their diſputes.” 


THERE is a remarkable anecdote recorded 
by Winſtanley, in regard to a Play, intitled 
Lingua, which points it out to have been, 
in ſome meaſure, the cauſe of thoſe troubles 
which diſturbed the peace of theſe realms in the 
middle of the ſeventeenth century. He tells us, 
when this Play was acted at Cambridge, Oliver 
Cromwell (then a youth) performed a part in 
it. The ſubſtance of the piece is a contention 
among the Senſes, for a Crown, which Lingua 
has laid for them to find. The part allotted to 
young Cromwell was that of Tactus, or Touch, 
who, having obtained the conteſted coronet, 
makes this ſpirited declaration: | 


© Roſes and Bays, pack hence! this Crown and Robe 
© My brows and body circles and inveſts : 

* How gallantly it fits me — Sure the fave 

© Meaſur'd my head, that wrougut this Coronet. 
* They lye that ſay complexions cannot change 

* My blood's ennobled, and I am transform'd 

* Unto the ſacred temper of a King. 

* Methinks I hear my noble paraſites 

« Stiling me C:eiar, or great Alexander, 

* Licking my fert, &c. 
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It 1s ſaid that he felt the whole part ſo warmly, 
and more eſpecially che above-quoted ſpeech, 
That it was what firſt fired his ſoul with ambi- 
tion, and excited him, from the poſſeſſion of an 
2maginary crown, to ſtretch his views to that of 
a real one, for the accompliſhment of which he 
was contented to wade through ſeas of blood, 
and ** ſhut the gates of mercy an mankind.” 


A reEw months before the ingenious Mr. 
Hogarth was ſeiſed with the malady which de- 
prived ſociety of one of its moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ornainents, he propoſed to his matchleſs pencil, 
the work he has intitled a Tail-Piece ; the 
firſt idea of which 1s ſaid to have been ſtarted 
in company, while the convivial glaſs was cir- 
culating round his own table. ** My next un- 
dertaking,” ſaid Hogarth, ** ſhall be the end 
« of all things.” — If that is the caſe,” replied 
one of his friends, your S will be finiſhed, 
for there will be az end of the Painter.” 


There will ſo,” anſwered Hogarth, ſighing 
heavily, „and therefore the {ooner my work is 
done, the better. Accordingly he began 
the next day, and continued his defign with a 
diligence that ſeemed to indicate an appre- 

| henſion 
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henſion (as the report goes) he ſhould not live 
till he had completed it. This, however, he 
did in the moſt ingenious manner, by grouping 
every thing which could denote the end of all 
things. A broken bottle—an old broom, worn 
to the ſtump the butt end of an old muſket— 
a cracked bell—bow unſtrung—a crown tum- 
bling in pieces towers in ruins—the ſign-poſt 
of a tavern, called the World's Exd, tumbling 
—the moon in her wane—the map of the globe 
burning—a gibbet falling, the body gone, and 
the chains, which held it, dropping down— 
Phœbus, and his horſes, dead in the clouds—a 
veſſel wrecked Time, with his hour-glaſs and 
ſcythe broken, a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, 
the laſt whiff of ſmoke going out—a play-book 
opened, with exeunt omnes ſtampt on the cor- 
ner—an empty purſe—and a ſtatute of bank- 
ruptey taken out againſt Nature. So far ſo 
good, cried Hogarth ; nothing remains 
„% but this, taking his pencil in a fort of 
prophetic fury, anc daſhing off the fimilitude of 
a Painter s pallet Bredlen. Finis/”* exclaimed 
Hogarth, ** the dred i; dune —all is over! It 
is 2 very remarkable fact, and little known 
perhaps, that he died in about a month after 

this 
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this Tail-Piece; and, it 1s well known, he never 
again took the Pallet in hand, to the infinite 
loſs of fociety. 

\ 

THE extravagant and enthuſiaſtic opinion 
Dennis had of the merit and importance of his 
tragedy, called Liberty aſſerted, cannot be 
more properly evinced, than by the following 
anecdote : He imagined there were ſome 
ſtrokes in it ſo ſevere upon the French nation, 
that they could never be forgiven; and conſe- 
quently, that Louis XIV. would not conſent to 
a peace with England, unleſs he was delivered 
up as a ſacrifice to national reſentment. Nay, 
ſo far did he carry this apprehenſion, that, 
when the Congreſs tor the peace of Utrecht was 
in agitation, he waited upon the Duke of 
Marlborough, who had formerly been his pa- 
_ tron, to intreat his intereſt with the Plenipo- 
tentiaries, that they ſhould not conſent to his 
being given up. Ihe Duke, however, told 
him, with great gravity, That he was :orry it 
was not in his power to ſerve him, as he really 
had no intereſt with any of the Miniſters at that 
time; but added, that he fancied his caſe not 
to be quite ſo deſperate as he ſeemed io imagine; 

for 
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for that indeed he had taken no care to get 
himſelf excepted in the articles of peace ; and 
yet he could not help thinking, that he had 
done the French almoſt as much damage as Mr. 
Dennis himſelf. — Another effect of this appre- 
henſion prevailing with him, is told as follows: 
That being invited down to a Gentleman's 
houſe on the coaſt of Suſſex, where he had been 
very kindly entertained for ſome time, as he 
was one day walking near the beach, he ſaw a 
ip failing, as he imagined, towards him: on 
which, taking it into his head that he was be- 
trayed, he immediately made the beſt of his 
way to London, without even taking leave of 
his hoſt, who had been fo civil to him; but, on 
the contrary, proclaimed him to every body as 
a traitor, who had decoyed him dewn to his 
houſe on!y in order to give notice to the French, 
who had fitted out a veſſel on purpoſe to carry 
him off, if he had not luckily diſcovered their 


deſign. 


AN Archbiſhop cf Canterbury, makirg a 
tour into the country, topped at an inn for re- 
freſhmeat. Being at the window, he ovierved 
at a diſtance, in a ſolitary wood, a well-drefled 

Vol. I. Ni man 
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man alone, talking and acting a kind of part. 
The Prelate's curiolity was excited to know 
what the ſtranger was about; and he accordingly 
ſent ſome of his ſervants to obſerve him, and 
hear what he was rehearing ; but, they bringing 
him back an anſwer that was not ſati:ſaQtory, 
his Grace reſolved to go Fimic:f. He accord- 
ingly repaired to the weod, ordering his atten- 
dants to keep at a diſtance. Ile addreſſed the 
ſtranger very politely, and was anſwered with 
the ſame civility. A converſation having been 
once entered into, though not without interrup- 
tions by an occaſional ſoliloquy, his Grace 
aſced him What he was about? I am ar 
« play, he replied. © At play!” ſaid the 
Prelate ; © and with whom? You are all alone.” 
—* T own,” ſaid he, Sir, you do not per- 
e ceive my aatageniſt; but I am playing with 
«« God!”—* Playing with God!” (his Lord- 
ſhip thinking the man out of his mind) * this 
© is a very extraordinary party; and pray 
what game, Sir, are you playing ?'—** At 
«+ cheſs, Sir.” The Archbiſhop ſmiled ; but 
the man ſeemed peaceable: he was willing to 
amuſe himſelf with a few more queſtions, © And 
do you play for any thing, Sir ??—< Cer- 

tainly.“ 
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e tainly. ' You cannot have any great chance, 
© as your adverſary muſt be ſo ſuperior to you?” 
— He does not take advantage, but plays 
„% merely like a man.“ — Pray, Sir, when 
* you win or loſe, how do you ſettle your ac- 
counts ?*—** Very exactly and punQually, I 
% promiſe you. — Indeed! pray how ſtands 
your game? The ſtranger, after muttering 
ſomething to himlielf, ſaid, Why, I have 
* juſt loſt it.“ — And how much have you 
© lot ?—< Fifty guineas.” —* That is a great 
* ſum ! How do you intend paying it? Does 
God take your money ?*—** Na, the poor 
are his treaſurers: he always ſends ſome 
«« worthy perſon to receive the debt; and you 
are at preſent the purſe-bearer.” Saying 
this, he pulled out his purſe, and reckoning 
fifty guineas, he put them into his Grace's 
band, and retired, ſaying, He ſhould play no 
more that day. The Prelate was quite faſci- 
nated : he did not know what to make of this 
extraordinary adventure: he viewed the mo- 
ney, found ail the guineas good, recalled what 
had paſſed, and began to think there muſt be 
ſomething more in this man than be had dif- 
eovered. However, he continued his journey, 
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and applied the money to the uſe of the poor, 
as had been directed. Upon his return, he 
ſtopped at the lame inn, and, perceiving the 
ſame perſon again in the weed, in his former 
fituation, he reſolved to have a little further 
converſation with him, and went aloe to the 
ſpot where he was. Ie [ranzer was a ccmely 
man; and the Prelate could not help viewing 
him with a kiud of religious veneration, think- 
ing, by this time, that he was inſpired to do 
good in this uncommon manner. The Prelate 
accoſted him as an old acquaintance, and fami- 
liarly aſked him how the chance ſtood {ince 
they had firſt met? Sometimes for me, and 
«« ſometimes againſt me. I ave both loſt and 
won.“ —“ And ate you at play now ?'— 
«« Yes, Sir, we have played ſeveral games to- 
day.“ —* And who wins ?*—** Why, Sir, at 
* preſent the advantage is on my ſide; the 
„game is juſt over; J have a fine ſtroke, 
check mate; there it is. And pray, Sir, 
bow much have you won ?'—** Five hundred 
* guincas.” —* This is a handiome ſum ; but 
to are you to be paid?“ I pay and receive 
in the ſame manner: he always ſends ſome 
good rich man when I win ; and you, my 

Lord, 
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Lord, are the perſon: God is remarkably 
«** punctual rpon theſe occaſions.” The Arch- 
bimop had received a confiderable ſum that 
very day; the ftranger knew it, and, producing 
a piſlol, by way o receipt, the Prelate found 
himſelf under tue neceſſity of giving up his 
calk ; and, &; $5 ime, diſcovered this divine- 
inſpirel gaz cr to be no leſs than a thief, 
His Lordſiiip, in he courſe of his journey, re- 
lated the f:r:t part of this adventure; but the 
lattcr part he took great pains to conceal. 


WHEN the late facetious Bonne!l Thornton 
was a fludent at Oxford, having a natural turn 
for gaiety, and being a good deal circumſcribed 
in his finances, he was obliged to have recourſe 
to ſtratagem for ways and means. He had 
lately had two new ſuiis of clothes, and anti- 
cipated his taylor's demands by a fititious 
bill; tor Which, upon remitting it to his Fa- 
ther, he received the amount by the return of 
the pot. The fight of fo much caſh, which he 
had been unaccuſfomed to, animated him with 
an uncommon flow of ſpirits, which were not to 
be indulged in ſcholaſtic exerciſes ; fo that he 
immediately ſet out for the capital; and, ha- 

M 3 ving 
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ving there equipped himſelf with a bag-wig and 
fword, he accompanied his Dulcinea to the play, 
in the pit. The ſecond muſic was ſcarcely 
finihed, befre his Father came, and placed 
himſelf :1 the feat before him; and, preſently 
tarning round, was a good deal ſtartled at ſee- 
ing a figure that ſo much reſembled his fon. 
« What, Bonneil!“ ſaid he, are you there?“ 
But Bonnel!, who knew nothing could befriend 
him upon this c:caion but effrontery, reſolved 
to brazen it cut, turncd to his lady and chatted 
with her, not paying any attention to the old 
gentleman's inquiries. His father was, how- 
ever, very Uillfatizzed, notwithſtanding Bon- 
nell's diiguiſe, and retired before the play was 
finiſhed, much chagrined. Upon his return 
home, he found an intimate friend, to whom he 
communicated th: cauſe of the mortification he 
had received; and added, that he would burn 
his will, and cut ſuch an ungrateful raſcal off 
with a ſhilling; an uanatural ſcoundrel! who 
had publickly diſowned his father. Mc. Thorn- 
ton's friend endeavoured to ſoften his paſſion, 
and diſſuade him from fo precipitate an act; 
ſaying, that he could not poſſibly think it was 
Boanell Mr, Thornton had feen, and that his 

dreſs 
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dreſs was a proof of the miſtake. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent his perſevering in the re- 
ſolution of deſtroying his will, till his friend 
agreed to ſæt out early the next morning for 
Oxford, and there receive ſatisfactory intelli- 
gence. Bonnell, convinced of his critical fitua- 
tion, ſet out poit for Oxford, as ſoon as the 
play was finiſhed, and got there time enough 
to be at moraing prayers. His father arrived 
there with his friend in the evening, and, upon 
inquiry, finding his ſon was at college, and 
had been at prayers that very morning, he 
returned fully ſatisfied with Bonnell's filial 
duty. 


WenTworTH DiLLow, Earl of Roſcom- 
mon, a nobleman more diſtinguiſhed by his 
genius than by his illuſtrious birth, having 
been attacked in the night by three ruffians, 
who deſigned to aſſaſſinate him, was generouſly 
defended by an officer who chanc:d that in- 
fant to paſs by. Roſcommon, who had 
eſcaped the danger he had bcen expoſed to, 
and full of gratitude for his brave defender, 
diveſted himſelf immediately, in favour of 
him, of his poſt of Captain of the Guards to 

the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
| M 4 IN 
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IN the war carried on by Louis XII. of 
France, againſt the Venetians, the town of 
Breſcia being taken by form, and abandoned 
to the ſoldiers, uffere l, for ſeven days, all the 
diſtreſſes of cruelty and avarice. No nouſe 
eſcaped but where Chevalier Eavar:i was jodged. 
At his entrance, the miſ. eis, a V n cf figure, 
fell at his feet, and, deeply ſobbing, Oh! 
« my Lord, fave my lite; fave the honour of 
% my daughters.” —* Take courage, Madam, 
ſaid the Chevalier; your life, and their lo- 
* nour, {hall be ſecure, while I have! 1:.* The 
two young ladies, brought from their hiding- 
place, were preſented to him; and the farn.ily, 
thus re- united, beſtowed their whole atterti2a 
on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he uad 
received, gave them opportunity to ezpreſs their 
zeal: they employed a notable furgeon ; they 
attended him, by turn, day and night; and, 
when he could bear to be amuſed, they cnter- 
tained him with concerts of muſic. Upon the 
day fixed for his Ceparture, the mother ſaid to 
him, To your goodaeſs, my Lord, we owe 
„our lives; and to you, all that we have be- 
*« longs, by right of war; but we hope, from 
your ſignal benevolence, that this light tri- 

bute 
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*« bute will content you”” ¶ placing upon the ta- 
ble an iron coffer full of money J. What is 
the ſum?” ſaid the Chevalier. My Lord,” 
anſwered ſhe, trembling, ©* no more than two 
«© thouſand five hundred ducats, all that we 
* have; but, if more be neceſſary, we will try 
*© our friends.” —* Madam, faid he, I never 
* ſhall forget your kindneſs, more precious in 
my eyes than a hundred thouſand ducats : 
take back your money, and depend always on 
me. — My good Lord, you kill me, to re- 
« fuſe this ſmall ſum: take it only as a mark of 
«« your friencſh'p to my family.” —* Well,“ 
ſaid he, fince it will oblige you, I take the 
money; but give me the ſatisfaction of bid- 
ding adieu to your amiable daughters.“ They 
came to him with looks of regard and affection. 
« Ladies,” ſaid he, the impreſion you have 
„ made on my heart will never wear out, 
«« What return to make, I know not; for men 
«« of my profeſſion are ſeldom opulent: but 
« here are two thouſand five hundred ducats, 
*© of v. hich the generoſity of your mother has 
given me the diſpoſal. Accept them as a 
marriage preſent; and may your happineſs in 
© mariiagevecqual to your merit! -“ Flower 
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of chivalry!” cried the Mother, may the 
God who ſuffered death for us reward you here 
and hereafter!” 


THE following extraordinary example of 
female excellence is taken from Lieutenant 
General Burgovne's State of the Expedition 
into Canada. It would exhibit,” ſays the 
General, if well delineated, an intereſting 
* picture of the ſpirit, the enterpriſe, and the 
« diſtreſs of romance, realized and regulated 
* upon the chaſte and ſober principles of ra- 
tional love and connubial duty.” Indeed, one 
cannot well imagine the female frame capable 
of ſupporting ſuch extreme diſtreſs; and the 
General relates the ftory in a manner that does 
honour to his feelings. 

Lady Harriet Ackland had accompanied 
her huſband to Canada in the beginning of the 
year 1776. In the courſe of that campaign, 
ſhe had traverſed a vaſt ſpace of country, in 
different extremities of ſeaſons, and with dii- 


culties that an European traveller will not eafily 
conceive, to attend her hutband in a poor hut 

at Chamblee, upon his ſick- bed. 
* In the opening of the campaign of 1777, 
ſhe was reſtrained from offering herſelf to a 
| ſhare 
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ſhare of the hazard expected before Ticonde- 
roga, by the poſitive injunction of her huſband. 
The day after the conqueſt of that place, he 
was badly wounded, and ſhe creſſed rhe Lake 
Champlain to join him. 

« As ſoon as he recovered, Lady IIarriet 
proceeded to follow his fortunes through the 
campaign; and at Fort Edward, or at the next 
camp, {te acquired a two-whee: tumbril, which 
had been conſtructed by the artillery, ſimilar 
to the carriage uſed for the mail upon the great 
roads of England. Major Ackland com- 
manded the Britiſh Grenadiers, wiiich were 
attached to General Fraſer's corps, and conſe- 
quently were the moſt advanced poſt cf the 
army. Their ſituations were often alert, 
that no perſons ſlept out of their clothes. In 
one of theſe ſituations, a teut in waich the Ma- 
jor and Lady Harriet were aſlcep, ſuddenly 
took fire. An orderly ferjeant of grenadiers, 
with great hazard of ſuffocation, dragged out 
the firſt perſun he caught hold of: it proved to 
be the Major. It happencd, that in the ſame 
inſtant ſhe had, unknowing what the did, and 
perhaps not perfectly awake, providentially 
made her cictpe, by creeping under the walls 

| : of 
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of the back part of the tent. The firſt object 
ſhe ſaw, upon the recovery of her ſenſes, as 
the Major on the other fide, and in the ſame 
inſtant again in the fire, in ſearch of her. The 
Serjeant again ſaved him, but not without the 
Major being very ſcverely burnt in the {zce 
and different pa:ts of the body. Every thing 
they had with them in the tent, was con- 

ſurged. | 
This accident happened a little time be- 
ſore the army had paſſed the Hudſon's river. 
It neither altered the refolution nor the chear- 
fulneſs of Lady Harriet; and ſhe continued her 
prog e a partaker of the fatigues of the ad- 
vanced corps. The next call upon her forti- 
tude was of a different nature, and more diſ- 
treſ:ful, as of longer ſuſpenſe. On the march 
of the 19th, the grenadiers being liable to ac- 
tion at every ſtep, ſhe had been directed by the 
Major to follow tue route of the artillery and 
baggage, which was not expoſed. At the 
time the action began, ſhe found herſelf near a 
ſmall uninhabited hut, where ſhe alighted. 
When it was foun't the action was becomiag 
general and blood, the ſurgeons of the hoſpi- 
tal tock poſſeſũuon of the ſame place, as the 
moſt 
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moſt convenient for the firſt care of the 
wounded. Thus was this lady in hearing of 
one continued fire of cannon and muſquetry, 
for ſome hours together, with the preſumption, 
from the poſt of her huſband at the head of the 
grenadiers, that he was in the moſt expaſed 
part of the action. She had three female com- 
panions, the Taroneis of Reideſel, and the 
wires of two Britiſh officers, Major Harnage 
and Lieutenant Reynell ; but in the event their 
preſence ſerved but little for comfort. Major 
Harnage was ſoon brought to the ſurgeons, 
very badly wounded; and a little while after, 
came intelligence that Lieutenant Reynell was 
ſhot dead. Imagination will want no help to 
ficure the ſtate of the whole groupe. 
From the date of that action, to the 7th 
of October, Lady Harriet, with her uſual ſere- 
nity, ſtood prepared for new trials! and it was 
her lot that their ſeverity increaſed with their 
numbers. She was again expoſed to the hear- 
ing of the whole action; and at laſt received 
the ſhock of her individual misfortune, mixed 
with the intelligence of the general calamity: 
the troops were defeated; and Major Ackland, 
deſperately wounded, was a priſoner. 

4% The 
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The day of the 8th was paſſed by Lady 
Harriet and her companions in common anx- 
jety : not a tent, nor 2 ſhed, being ſtanding, 
except what belonged to the hoſpital, their 
refuge was among the wounded and the dy- 
ing. 
* I ſoon received a meſſage from Lady Har- 
riet, ſubmitting to my deciſion a propoſal (and 
expreſſing an earneſt ſolicitude to execute it, if 
not interfering with my deſigns) of paſſing to 
the camp of the enemy, and requeſting Gene- 
ral Gates's permiſſſion to attend her hutband. 

«© Though I was ready to believe (for I had 
experienced) that patience and fortitude, in a 
ſupreme degree, were to be found, as well as 
every virtue, under the moſt tender forms, I 
was aſtoniſhed at this propoſul. After fo long 
an agitation of the ſpirits, exhauſted not only 
for want of reſt, but abſolutely want of food, 
drenched in rains for twelve haurs together, 
that a woman ſhould be capable of ſuch an un- 
dertaking as delivering herſelf to the enemy, 
probably in the night, and uncertain of what 
hands ſhe might fall into, appeared an effort 
above human nature. The aſſiſtance I was 
enabled to give, was {mall indeed; I had not 


even 
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even a cup of wine to offer her; but I was told 
ſhe had found, from ſome kind and fortunate 
hand, a little rum and dirty water. All I 
could furniſh to her was an open boat and a few 
lines, written upon dirty and wet paper, to 


General Gates, recommending her to his pro- 
tection. 


Mr. Brudenell, the Chaplain to the artillery 
(the fame Gentleman who had officiated fo ſig- 
nally at General Fraſer's funeral*) readily un- 


dertook 


The circumſtances attending the ſuneral of this 
brave ofncer were very remarkable :—* Early in the 
morning General Fraſer breathed his lat—and with the 
kindeſt expreſſions of his aſſection, his laſt requeſt was 
brought to me, [ Gen. Burgoyne] that he might be carried, 
without parade by the ſoldiers of his corps, to the great 
redoubt, and buried there. 

„About ſun-ſet the body of General Fraſer was 
brought up the hill, attended only by the Officers who 
had lived in his family. To arrive at the redoubt, it 
paſied within view cf the greateſt part of both armies. 
General Philips, General Reideſel, and myſelf, who 
were ſtanding together, were ſtruck with the humility 
of the proceſſion: they, who were ignorant that privacy 
had been requeſted, mightconftrue it into neglect. We 
could neither endure that reflexion, nor indeed reftrain 

our 
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dertook to accompany her ; and with one female 
ſervant, and the Major's Valet-de-chambre, 
(who had a ball, which he had received in the 
late action, then in his ſhoulder) ſhe rowed 
down the river to meet the enemy. But her 
diſtreſſes were not yet to end. The night was 
advanced before the boat reached the enemy's 
out- poſts; and the centinel would not let it paſs, 
nor even come on ſhore. In vain Mr. Brude - 

neil 


cur natural propenſity to pay our laſt attention tu his 
remains. 

* The inceſſant cannonade during the ſolemnity; 
the ſteady attitude, and unaltered voice, with which the 
Chaplain officiated, though frequently covered with duſt, 
which the ſhot threw up en 2 ices of him; the mute 
but expreſſive mixture of ſenſibility and indignation, 
upon every countenance ; theſe objects will remain, to 
the laſt of life, upon the mind of every man who was 
preſent. The growing duſkineſs added to the ſcenery ; 
and the whole marked a character of that juncture, 
that would make one of the fineſt ſubjects for the pencil 
of a maſter, that the field ever exhibited. To the can- 
vaſs, and to the faithful page uf a more important Hiſ- 
torian, gallant friend, I confign thy memory! There 
may thy talents, thy man!y virtues, their progreſs and 
their period, find due dliſtinction; and long may they 
Gurvive !—long after the frail record of my pen ſhall be 
forgotten." 


— — — 
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nell offered the flag of truce, and repreſented 
the ſtate of the extraordinary paſſenger. The 
guard, apprehenſive of treachery, and puncti- 
lious to their orders, threatened to fire into the 
boat if they ſtirred before day-light. Her 
anxiety and ſufferings were thus protracted 
through ſeven or eight dark and cold hours ; 
and her reſtexions upon that firſt reception 
could not give her very encouraging ideas of 
the treatment ſhe was afterwards to expect. 
But it is due to juſtice at the cloſe of this ad- 
venture to ſay, that ſhe was received and ac- 
commodated by General Gates, with all the 
humanity and reſpe& that her rank, her merits, 
and her fortunes deſerved. 

Let ſuch as are affected by theſe circum- 
ſtances of alarm, hardſhip, and danger, recol- 
le, that the ſubject of them was a woman; of 
the moſt tender and delicate frame ; of the 
gentleſt manners; habituated to all the ſoft 
elegances, and refined enjoyment, that attend 
high birth and fortune ; and far advanced in a 
ſtate in which the tender cares, always due to 
the ſex, become indiſpenſably neceſſary, Her 
mind alone was formed for ſuch trials!“ 


Vol. I. N IT 
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IT is univerſally known, that, at the execu- 
tion of King Charles the Firſt, a man in a vizor 
performed the office of executioner. This cir- 
cuniſtance has given rile to a variety of conjec- 
tures and accounts. In the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for November 1 767, and Junuarv 68, 
are accounts of one William Walker, ko is 
ſaid to be the executioner. In the tame Maga- 
zine, for June 1784, it is ſuppoſed to be 2 Ri- 
chard Brandon, of whom a long account is co- 
pied from an Exeter news-paper. But Ham 
Lilly, in his Hiftory of bis Lije and T:mes, 
has the following remarkable paſſage : © Many 
have curiouily inquired who it was that cut off 
his (the King's) head. I have no permiſſion to 
ſpeak of ſuch things: only thus much I ſay ; he 
that did it, is as valiant and reſolute a man as 
lives, and one of a competent fortune.” To 
clear up this paſſage, we ſhall preſent our Read- 
ers with Lilly's examination (as related by 
himſelf) before the firſt Parliament of King 
Charles II, in June 1660. 

«« At my firſt appearance, many of the young 
members affronted me highly, and demanded 
ſeveral ſcurrilous queſtions. Mr. Weſton held 
2 paper before his mouth; bade me anſwer no- 
body 
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body but Mr. Prinn. I obey ed his command, 
and ſaved myſelf much trouble thereby; and 
when Mr. Prinn put any difficu't or doubtful 
query unto me, Mr. Welton prompted me 
with a fit anſwer. At laſt, after almoſt one 
hour's tugging, I defired to be fully heard what 
I could ſay as to the perſon that cut Charles the 
Firſt's head of. Liberty being given me to 
ſpeak, I related what follows, viz. 

© That the next Sunday but one aſter Charles 
the Firſt was beheaded, Robert Spavin, Scere- 
tary to Lieutenant-General Cromwe!l ar that 
time, invited himſclt to dine with me, and 
brought Anthony Peirſon, and ſeveral others, 
along with him, to dinner: That their prin- 
ciral diſcourſe all dinner- time was, only, who 
it was that beheaded the King: one ſaid it was 
the common hangman; another, Hugh Peters: 
others alſo were nomir ated, but none concluded. 
Robert Spavin, ſo ſocn as dinner was done, 
tool: me by the hand, and carried me to the 
fouth window : faith he, © Theſe are all miſ- 


taken: they have not named the man that 


did the fact; it was Licutenant-Colonel Joice : 
© I was in the rcom when he fitted himſelf for 
the work; ſtood behind him when he did it; 

IN 2 © when 
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when done, went in with him again: There 
is no man knows this but my maſter, viz. 
Cromwell, Commiſſary Ireton, and myſelf.” 
— Doth not Mr. Ruſhworth know it ?”* faith 
T.—** No, he doth not know it,” faith Spavin. 
The fame thing Spavin ſince hath often related 
to me when we were alone. 


THE following extraordinary anecdote, re- 
ſpecting this myſterious circumſtance, is taken 
from D#laſſemens de P Homme Sen/ible—** The Re- 
te creations of the Man of Feeling,” byM.d'Ar- 
naud, an author greatly celebrated in France 
for the virtuous tendency of his writings; and 
who, although he has avowedly embelliſhed his 
narration, by giving it a dramatic turn, ſo- 
lemnly aſſerts, that he received the particulars 
from a man of letters, of the ſtricteſt probity, to 
whom it was related by an intimate friend of 
Lord S——"s. | 

«© This Lord, ſays M. d' Arnaud, was the fa- 
vourite of King George II, and one of the Ge- 
nerals of the Engliſh army at the battle of Det- 
tingen. The diſpoſitions of the Marſhal de 
Noailles were fo judicious, that nothing but the 
impetuoſity of a ſubordinate French Officer 
ſaved the Allied Army from deſtruction, and 
even 
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even gave them an unexpected victory. The 
conſequence was, that Lord S——, who was 
the only perſon that ſeemed to be ſenſible of the 
unſkilful movements of the allies, but whoſe ſen- 
timents were diſregarded, loſt the favour of his 
Sovereign, and retired from the army in diſ- 
guſt. On his arrival at London, he propoſed to 
reſide on his eftate in Scotland; but ſome days 
before his intended departure, he received a 
letter in a very extraordinary ſtyle, calculated 
at once to ſtimulate curioſity in a mind not 
eaſily daunted. It defired an interview at a 
particular time and place, upon buſineſs of the 
utmoſt importance, and requiring him to come 
unattended. His Lordſhip, who did not pay 
immediate attention to this letter, received a 
ſecond, the next day, in terms ſtill more ener- 
getic. This ſecond ſummons appeared tco ſin- 
gular to be diſregarded. Lord S——, there- 
fore, went to the place appointed, without any 
attendants, but not unarmed ; nor was he abſo- 
lutely devoid of fear, when he entered one of the 
bye-places, in the metropolis, that moſt com- 
monly indicate the reſidence of poverty and 
wretchedneſs. He went up a dirty ftair-caſe 
into a garret, where, by the glimmering light, 

N 3 he 
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h. perceived a man, (tretc!.ed upon a bed, with 
every appearance of extreme old-age. My 
Lord,“ ſaid this unexpected object, I was 
« impatient to ſee you. I have heard of your 
« fame. Be ſeated: you have nothing to ap- 
« prehend from a man a hundred and twenty- 
« five years old. Lord 8 ſat dow?, wait- 
ing with the utmoit impatience for the unra- 
velling of this extraordinary adventurc, while 
the centenary proceeded to inquire, M hecher 
his Lordſhip had not occaſion for certain wri- 
tings that related to his family and his for- 
tune. Ves, replied his Lordſhip with emo- 
tion, I want certain papers, the lofs of which 
has deprived me of great part of my inherit- 
© ance.” There,” returned the old man, 
giving him the key of a {mall cater, „there 


are theſe writings deponted. -“ To whom,” 
ſatd ais Lordihip, the moment he diſcovered the 
treaſure, 10 whom am I indebted for this in- 
ellimable javour ?*—** Oh, my {ca,” replied 
the old man, come, and embrace your great- 
„ g::ndfather,”— My preat-grandiather !? 
" Interrupted his Lerdſhip, with inexpreſũble 
aſtoviſ ment. It how much more was he 
aſtor..ined, wien this anceſtor informed him 

| that 
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that he was the maſked executioner of King 
Charles I. An inſatiable thirſt of vengeance,” 
continued he, ** impelled me to this abomi- 
* nable crime. I had been treated, as I ima- 
« gined, with the higheſt indignity by my 
„ Sovereign. I ſuſpeted him cf having ſe- 
« duced my Daughter. I facrificed every ſenſe 
* of loyalty and virtue to revenge this imagi- 
* nary injury. TI entered into all the deſigns 
of Cromwell and his affociates: I paved 
„the way to his uſurpation: I even re- 
* fined on vengeance : I ſolicited Cromwell 
* tolet me be the executioner, and to fill up 
the meaſure of my guilt ; the unhappy King 
knew, before the fatal blow, the man that 
« was to inflict it. From that day my ſoul has 
been a prey todiſtraction and remorſe. I have 
« becn an exile, a voluntary outcaſt, in Europe 
* aud Aſia, near fourſcore years. Heaven, as 
if to puniſh me with ſeverer rigour, has pro- 
«« longed my exiitence beyond the ordinary 
term of nature. This caſket 15 the only re- 
% m.i1s ct my fortune. I came here to end 
* my wretched days: I had heard of your d'ſ- 
„grace at court, io much the reverſe of what 
«« your virtues merited; and I was defirous, 
% before 1 breathed my laſt, to contribute thus 
N 4 © 
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* to your welfa:-. All the return I aſk is, 
i tuat you leave me to my wretched fate, and 
«« ſ1:2d a tear to the memory of one, whoſe long, 
* long repentance, I hope, may at laſt expiate 
his crime.“ 

Lord 8 — earneſtly preſſed his hoary 
anceſtor to retire with him into Scotland, and 
there to live, for the remainder of his days, un- 
der a fictitious name. Fle long witkſtood all 
theſe intreaties; but wearied out, at length, by 
1mportuntty, he conſented, or rather ſeemed to 
content. The next day, however, when his 
Lordſhip returned, he found that his repentant 
great-grandiather had quitted the ſpot ; and, 
notwithſtanding all the reiearches that were 
made, his fate remains 2 myiery to this day.“ 


THE late Dr. Goldimith's popularity being 
much 11-:eaſed, ſince the ſucceſs of his comedy 
of v4» ect to C:nguer, the curioſity of the 
public will p: ovably receive ſome gratification 
fro. .- ... owing characteriſtical anecdotes of 
that ingenious writer. The Doctor has been 
called, with more wit than good-nature, the 
San Paxxa of Engliſh Literature, an re- 
preiented as iv ſingular and erudite an & di, 

that 
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that you would always be ſure either to laugh 
. with him, or at im. Certain it is, that the 
Doctor's wit, like that of many other of his leſs 
ingenious countrymen, often Lordered on ab- 
furdity ; while his abſence to th- ſubject of diſ- 
courſe betrayed his real knowledge into appa- 
rent ignorance : hence it is, that a man capa- 
ble of keeping up a converſation with the moſt 
l-arned, is often the butt of the moſt illiterate. 
An inſtance of this happened not long ſince at a 
public tavern, where a certain Comedian, with 
that air of modeſt aſſurance ſo peculiar to the 
ſtage, interrupted the Doctor's diſcourſe about 
ancient Authors, by aſking him, If he had 
ever ſeen Dodding ton upon Gingerbread ? Why. 
« really,” ſays the Doctor, taking ſome time to 
recolie&t himſelf, © I do not remember that I 
* have.'—** No, Sir!” replied the Comedian, 
with an affected air of ſurpriſe ; ** itis a work 
in two volumes, quarto. —* Indeed!“ re- 
turned the Doctor, with great ſimplicity; 1 
wonder I never met with it; for I have read 

* every thing; but, in troth, it 1s an odd ſub- 
« zect for an Author to write on. The Player 
enjoyed the laugh at the Doctor's expence ; but 
had not the wit to tell him, that the Ginger- 

bread- 
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bread-Bakers have re-printed the alphabet, 
oftener than the Printers have made new edi- 
tions of the horn-book. 


Axoruts inſtance of the Doctor's ſimpli- 
city, which, though it might have done him 
no credit as a man of the world, will place his 
character in an amiable ght as a man of feel- 
ing and humaaity, is this: The Doctor, having 
inadvertentily paid an hackney-coachman a 
eg inſte ad of a ſhilling, and, with great con- 
niſtency, forgot to take the number of the coach, 
was obliged to apply to the fraternity of the 
whip about 'I'cmple-Bar, to find che coachman 
again, by the deicription of his perſon. The 
fellow being well known, the Doctor had ſoon 
the ſatisfaction to be informed he was a very 
honeſt man, and would certainly return the 
guinea, if he knew where to indhim. Well,“ 
ſays the Doctor, I am going to dine at the 
Devil, with my friend Dr. johnſon, and Mr. 
Stevens: it he ſhould come before ſix o'clock, 
* ſend him to me. The Doctor went to dinner, 
and before the cloth was taken away, the 
waiter informed him the coachman was below 
ſtairs with his guinea. On this information, 
the Doctor . deſcanted on the ſingular 
| honeſty 
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honeſty of the fellow, and the expediency of 
his being properly rewarded for it. This drew 
a voluntary ſubſcription from the company, of 
about nine ſhillings ; which the Doctor took 
down to the coachman, putting it into his 
hand, with many encomiums on his lhoneſty; 
at tae ſame time receiving the guinea from the 
coackman, which he ſlipped into his pocket: 
on turning to go up fiairs, however, the honeſt 
hack-driver modeſtly reminded his honour, 
that he was not paid his fare; very arithme- 
tically conceiving, that the nine ſhillings being 
given as a reward for his honeſty, his fare was 
rot included. Right,” cries the Doctor; 
there is a ſhilling for thee, my lad.“ God 
*« bleſs your honour, returned John; “I ſee 
*« you know how to conſider a poor man.” 
Then artfully dropping, That, though poor, 
he was hone!; yet, God knew, hc kad a wife 
and four chiiuren ;z concluding with a hint on 
tamily ſickneſs, and the deat nes of proviſions : 
this melted the Doctor, aud urew a ther half- 
crown from his pocket, wuich te gave him, 
deſiring he would then go about |: buns, 
leſt he ſhould cake the filver back ain, and 
return him the whole guinea, On ils hint, 
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the coachman declared himſelf fully ſatisfied ; 
and, with many ſcrapes and bows, took his 
leave. The Doctor returned to his company, 
exulting to think he had met with fo favour- 
able an opportunity to reward honeſty, and to 
indulge his natural propenſity to benevolence. 
The company renewed their encomiums, both 
on the Coachman and the Doctor; but with 
what propriety, was diſcovered, when, the 
reckoning being called, the Doctor pulled out 
the guinea to diſcharge his quota; not, in- 
deed, the identical guinea the Doctor gave 
the Coachman, but the guinea the Coachman 
gave the Doctor, which, being of filver gilt, 
was worth juſt eightpence halfpenny. 


SOME years ago, a ſtranger, dreſſed in a 
plain citizen's attire, took his ſeat at the Pharo 
table at Aix-la-Chapelle, when the bank was 
proclaimed more than commonly rich. After 
having fome little time engaged in the com- 
mon play of the table, he challenged the bank, 
and toſſed his pocket- book to the banker, that 
he might not queſtion his faculties of payment, 
in caſe he loſt, The banker, ſurpriſed at the 
bold aeſs of the adventurer, and no leſs fo at his 
| ordinary 
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ordinary appearance, at firſt heſita ed to accept 
the challenge; but, on opening the book, and 
ſeeing bills to a prodigious amount, and-on the 
ſtranger's ſternly and repeated!y inſiſting on his 
compliance with the laws of the game, with 
much reluctance, he prepared the cards for the 
great event. The ſurpriſe was naturally great, 
and all eyes attentive to the crembling hands of 
the affrighted banker, who, while the ſtranger 
fat unruffled and unconcerned, turned up the 

card which decided his ruin and the other's 
ſucceſs. The table of courſe was immediately 
broken up, and the ſtranger, in triumph, with 
perfect coolneſs and ſerenity of features, turned 
to a perſon who ſtood at his elbow, to whom he 
gave orders for the charge of the money. 
Heavens! exclaimed an old infirm Officer in 
the Auſtrian ſervice, and who had ſat next to 
him at the table, if I had the twentieth part 
of your ſucceſs this night, I ſhould be the 
*« happieft man in the univerſe.” —* If thou 
* wouldſt be that happy man, replied the 
ſtranger, briſkly, then thou ſhalt have itz? 
and, without waiting his reply, diſappeared 
from the room. Some little time afterwards, 
the entrance of a ſervant aſtoniſhed the com- 


Pany, 
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pany, as much with the extraordinary genero- 
ſity of the ſtranger, as with his peculiar good 
fortune, by preſenting the Auſtrian officer with 
the twentieth part of the Pharo bank. Take 
this, Sir,” ſys the ſervant, my mafter re- 
* quires no antwer;? and he ſuddenly left him, 
without exchanging any other words. 'The 
next morning, it was rumoured at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, that the King of Pruſſia had entered the 
town in diſguiſe; and on the recallection of his 
perſon, the town ſoon recogniſes him to be the 
ſucceſsful ſtranger at the Pharo- table. 


THE humane reader will feel the fneſt 
ſprings of his affections moved by the following 
anecdote, related by a Clergyman of high rank, 
who reveres the memory of the late Dr. Fother- 
gill, and places his obligations to him, in a 
very trying ſeaſon, near to his heart. A friend 
of his, a man of worthy character, who has 
at this time an income of about one hundred 
pounds a year, church-preferment, was, in the 
earlier part of his life, ſituated in London, 
upon a curacy of fifty pounds per annum, with a 
wife and a numerous family. An epidemical 
diſeaſe, which was at that time prevalent, 

| ſeized 
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ſeized upon his wife and five of his children: 
in this ſcene ©: ciſtreſs, he looked up to the 
Doctor for his 3ftii.a ice, but dared not to ap- 
ply to him, trom a conſciouſneſs of his being 
unable ty reward him for his attendance. A 
friead, wno knew his it jon, kindly offered 
to a company him to the ii, ard give him 
his fee. Taey took be adva ge of his hour 
of audience; and aft a deter pion of the 
ſeveral caſe:, the fee wi: Tered and rejected; 
but a note was taken of . lace of refidence, 
The Doctor called ailiduc fly the next and 
every ſucceeding day, till his attenlince was 
no longer neceſſary. The Curate, arxious to 
return ſome grateful mark of the ſenſe he en- 
tertained of his ſervices, ſtrained every nerve 
to accompliſh it; but his aſtoniſhment was not 
to be deſcribed when, inſtead of receiving the 
money he offered, with apologies for his ſitua- 
tion, the Doctor put ten guineas into his hand, 
defiring him to apply to him, without diffi- 
dence, in future difficulties. 


Ma. ApDp15s0N, fo deſervedly celebrated for 
an uncommon accuracy in thinking and rea- 
ſoning, has given abundant proof of his belief 

of 


| 
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of Chriſtianity, and his zeal againſt infidels of 
all kinds, in his Evidences of the Chriſtian 
«« Religion.” All his writings on religious ſub- 
jets diicover a ſtrong, maſculine, and ſteady 
piety ; and his amiable conduct, in every part 
ot his life, gives us the moſt convincing proof 
that what he wrote were the genuine ſentiments 
of his mind: but his virtue ſhone out brighteſt 
at the point of death; for after a long and 


| manly, but vain ſtruggle with his diſtempers, 


he diſmiſſed his phyſicians, and with them all 
hopes of life; but, with his hopes of life, he 
dilinifſed not his concern for the living, but 
ſent for a youth (Lord Warwick, his ſon-in- 
law), nearly related, and finely accompliſhed, 
yet not above being the better for good im- 
preſſions from a dying friend. He came: but 
life now glimmering in the ſocket, the dying 
friend was ſilent. After a decent and proper 
pauſe, the youth ſaid—** Dear Sir! you ſent 
« for me, I believe, and hope you have ſome 
% commands; I ſhall hold them moſt ſacred.” 
May diftant ages not only hear, but feel, the 
reply! Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he 
ſoftly ſaid, © See in what peace a Chriſtian can 
die!“ He ſpoke with difficulty, and ſoon ex- 
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pired.—The pamphlet from which this is 
quoted, is entitled, Confecturet on Original 
Compoſition, and, although publiſhed anony- 
mous, was written by the great Dr. Edward 
Young ;—nor can we, with more propriety, 
cloſe the character of Mr. Addifon, than with 
this very gentleman's obſervation on the 
anecdate juſt mentioned; in which he tells us 
that it is to this circumſtance Mr. Tickell re- 
fers, where, in his lines on this great man's 
death, he has theſe words— 


ile taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 
A prize fur knowledge, taught us how to die. 


ONE time, as Dean Swift was on a journey 
from Drogheda to Kavan, he rode before his 
company, made a ſudden ſtop, diſmounted, 
fell on his knees, lifted up his hands, and 
prayed in the moſt devout manner. When 
his friends came up, he earneſtly defired 
them to alight, which they did, and aſked 
him the meaning. Gentlemen, ſaid he, 
pray join your hearts in fervent prayers 
« with mine, that I may never be like this 
oak tree, which is decayed and withered at 
the top, whilſt all the other parts are tound.” 

Vol. I. 0 — Another 
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—Another time, walking with Dr. Youngy 
the celebrated poet, and ſome others, about 
Dublin, the Dean Ropped ſhort: the com- 
pany paſſed on; but, not ſeeing him follow, 
Dr. Young went back, and found the Dean 
fixed as a ſtatue, earneſlly gazing at a lofty 
elm, which in its uppermoſt branches was 
much withered and decayed. Pointing to it, 
he ſaid, ** I ſhall be like that tree, I ſhall die 
at top.“ 

Tu Dean having waited one day at the 
Caſtle, for audience of Lord Carteret, till his 
patience was exhauſted, wrote the following 
couplet on a window, and went away : 

« My very good Lord, tis a very hard taſk 

« Fora man to wait here who has nothing to aſk.” 


To which the Earl ſubjoined this anſwer : 


« My very good Dean, there are few who come here 
«© But have ſomething to aſk, or ſomething to fear.” 


OF the two Miſs Gunnings, fince ſo cele- 
brated for their beauty, and the honours it 
procured them, we have the following very fin- 
gular anecdote:— The eldeſt filter, afterwards 
Lady Coventry, conſcious of her charms, even 
at that early period of her life, and wiſhing to 
know 
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know whether they would procure her that ele- 
vation which her youthful vanity taught her to 
rope for, prevailed upon Mrs. Bellamy, the 
actreſs, to accompany her and her fiſter Betſey 
to a Sybil, ara; a female ſortune-teller, who, 
from ſome lucky diicoveries ſhe had made, 
(probably through her having privately ac- 
quired a knowledge of the parties) was con- 
ſidered as an oracle tlroughout the whole city 
of Dublin. So great was the fame ſhe had ac- 
quired, by her reputed kill in prognoftica- 
tion, that ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by the pre-emi- 
nent title of Madam Fortune, as if ſhe was 
the blind Directreſs of Events, herſelf, or her 
immediate repreſentative». To avoid, as 
much as pofiible, giving the Propheteſs any 
clue by which to judge of their real ſituation in 
lite, they all three were habited in mean at- 
tire, and, inſtead of going in the carriage, 
walked to her houſe. To add to the deception, 
Mrs. Bellamy put on a wedding-ring, which 
the borrowed of a friend for that purpoſe. 

Upon Miſs Molly's being uſhered into her 
preſence, ſhe, without any heſitation, told her, 
that the would be rei, (lo ſhe expreſſed her- 
tent) but far from happy, — When Miſs Betſey 

Q 2 appeared, 
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appeared, ſue declared that ſhe would be great 
to 4 degree, and that ſhe would be happy in 
the connexions which conduced to that great- 
neſs; but, from a want of health, (which 
alone can give value either to riches or gran- 
deur) ſhe would find a conſiderable abatement 
of that happineſs. When Mrs. Bellamy pre- 
ſented herſelf, ſhe ſaid, ſhe might take off the 
ring the wore, as ſhe never was, nor ever would 
be married, unleſs ſhe played the fool in her 
old-age. To this ſhe added, that Opulence 
would court her, and Flattery follow her; not- 
withſtanding which, through her own folly, 
ſhe would be brought to indigence. 

We will not pretend to account for this aſto- 
niſhing inſtance of anticipating future events, 
the vanity of which has fince been confirmed 
with the moſt extraordinary punctuality. Her 
Grace of Argyl, who was one of the trio, 
will, doubtleſs, readily recolle& the adventure. 
To which we will ſubjoin the beautiful deſcrip- 
tion Otway has given of one of the divining 
fraternity : 


Through a cloſe lane as I purſu'd my journey, 
* lipy'd a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
« Picking 


— — — ¶ »— 
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Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſelf; 

Het eyes with ſcalding rheum were gall'd aud red; 

© Coid pally ſhook her head; her hands ſzem'd wither'd; 
And o'er her crooked thoulders had the wrapp'd 
Ile tatter'd remnant of an old ttrip'd hanging, 

© Wi.icl ierv'd to keep her carcale frum the cold; 

So there was nothing uf a piece abcut her. 

© Her lower weeds weie all o'er coarſely paich'd 

© With different - colour d rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And ſeem'd to ſpeak variety of wretchedneſs. 

© I akK'd her of my way, which ſhe intorm'd n.e; 
Then crav'd my charity, and bade me haſten 


To fave a iter.” 


THE Duke of York (afterwards James II.) 
having lulled his conſcience to ſleep, by the 
declaration of his marriage to Mrs. Anne 
Hyde, the Chancellor's Daughter, that he 
might devote ſome of his leiſure hours to incon- 
fancy, in return for that generous efort, he 
therefore took up with one whom he ſoon found 
ready ſor his purpoſe: this was Lady Carnegy 
(Daughter of Duke Hamilton), who had been 
free of her favours to many others. She was 
ſtill handſome, and her good- nature did not 
ſaffer her new lover to languiſh long. All ſuc- 
ceeded as well as potiible for ſome time. Lord 

O 3 Carnegy,. 
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Carnegy, her Huſband, was fill in Scotland; 
but his Father dying ſuddeniy, he returned 
from thence as ſuddenly, with the title of 
Southeſk, which his Wife hated, but which 
the took ſtill more patiently than his return. 
He had received ſome hint of the honour that 
was done him in his abſence. He would not 
immediately ſeem jealous ; but, as it was very 
eaſy to aſcertain the truth of the fact, he kept 
an eye upon the conduct of his Wife. As this re- 
turn put the lovers on their guard, the Duke of 
York viſit d her only in form; that is to ſay, 
always accompanied by a f:iend, in order to 
give it the air of 2 vin: At this time, Tal- 
bot (afterwards Duke of Tyrconnel) returned 
from Portugal. This connczwion had taken 
place during his abſence; and, without his 
knowing who Lady Southeſk was, he learned 
that his maſter was in love with her, He 
was Carried thither, for form's ſake, a few 
days after. The Duke introduced hin. Some 
compliments paſſed on both ſides; after which 
he thought it proper to leave his Highnets at 
liberty to pay his, and withdrew into the anti- 
chamber. This anti-chamber locked into the 
fireet. Talbot placed himſelf at the window, 


do 
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to obſerve the paſſers-by. He had the beſt diſ- 
poſition in the world for ſuch adventures; but 
he was fo ſubject to abſence and inattention, 
that he left at London the cemplimeatal letter 
which the Duke had given him for the lufanta 
of Portugal, and was not ſenſible of it till the 
very time he had his audience. He ſtood there- 
fore on guard, as has been mentioned, very at- 
tentive to his inſtructions, when he faw a cha- 
riot ſtop at the door, without being alarmed at 
it, and leſs ftill at the man whom he ſaw get 
out of it, and ſoon heard coming up ſtairs. 
The Devil, who ought not to be ſpiteful on 
ſuch occaſions, brought thither Lord Southeſk 
in perſon, His Highneſs's equipage had been 
diſmiſſed, becauſe Lady Southeſk had affirmed 
that her Huſband was gene to make a tour to 
the dogs, the bears and the bulls ; fights wiich 
highly delighted him, and from which he ſel- 
dom returned till very late. He little imagined 
that he had ſuch good company at his houle, 
ſeeing no carriage there; but, if he was at 
firſt ſurpriied to fee Talbot fitting at his eaſe 
in his Wife's anti-chamber, his ſurpriſe did 
not laſt long. Talbot had not ſeen him fince 
his return from Flanders; and not ſuſpecting 

O4 he 
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he had changed his name, Good-mor:row, 
Carnegy; good-morrow, my fat pig,” he 
cried, holding out his hand : © where the deuce 
© have you been, that I have not ſeen you ſince 
I came from Bruilc!ls? What hbufine's have 
« you here? Have you too a deſign on Southetk ? 
If ſo, my poor friend, you m..v as well fly the 
pit; for, le: me tell you, the Duke of York 
is in love with her, and, to irult 1ov with a 
« ſecret, at this very moment he is in the next 
© room With her.“ South, thunder- Huck, 
as may caſily be imagined, had nut time to an- 
ſwer theie curicus queſtions. Talbot ſhowed 
him the door, as a friend, and adviſed him to 
try his fortune elſea here. Seuthe, not K.. 
ing better what to do, got into his canrict 
and Talbot, delighted with the adventüte, was 
1mpatient fer the Dulte's coming, in order to 
give him an acc unt of it; but he was much 
ſurpriſed to find that the ſtory had no charms 
for thoſe who were interelled 1a :t: on the 
whole, he thought it very unlucky, that that 


creature Carnegy had only changed his name 


to draw from him ſucli an important ſecret. 
This incident interrupted a commerce, which 
the Duke of York did not much regret: and 

| well 
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well it was that he grew indifferent ; for the 
traitor Southek plotted a r:venge, by which, 
without employing ſword or poiſon, he would 
have had ſatis/ation of thoſe who had injured 
him, jor the ſort time their intrigue had laſted, 
He fought, in the moſt infamous places, the 
mol: intamous diſtemper that they could furniſh, 
and found it; but without being more than 
half rerenged; for, after having had recourſe 
to the ſevereſt diſcipline to get rid of it, his 
Lady only returned him the preſent, having 
no more commerce with him for whom he had 
induſtriouſly prepared it. Biſhop Burnet, in 
his hiſtory, relates this anecdote; and adds, 
That it was alſo generally believed, that the 
diſeaſe was let round till it came to the Ducheſs, 
who was ſo tainted with it, that it occaſioned 
the death cf all her children, except the two 
Daughters, our two Queens (Mary and Anne), 
and was believed the cauſe of her own death, 
&c. Lord Southeſk was, for ſome years, not 
iil pleaſed to have this believed. It looked 
like a peculiar ſtrain of revenge, with which 
he ſeemed much delighted. 


THE late Lord Crawford, who was ſo re- 
markable for his courage, and thirſt of glory, 
exhibited 
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exhibited a very extraordinary inſtance of pre- 
ſence of mind, on the morning that preceded 
the battle of Rocoux, in 1746. He, and ſome 
volunteers, accompanied by his 4id:-ar-camp, 
and attended by two orderly dragoons, had 
rode out before day, to reconnoitre the ſituation 
of the enemy, and fell into one of their ad- 
vanced guards. The Serjeant who commanded 
it, immediately turned out his men, and their 
pieces were preſented, when the Earl firſt per- 
ceived them. Without betraying the leaſt 
mark of diſorder, he rode up to the Serjeant, 
and, aſſuming the character of a French Ge- 
neral, told him, Ne tirez pas; nous ſommes 
am. Don't fire; we are friends: and 
immediately, without giving the Officer time 
to aſk any queſtions, proceeded, by aſking him 
to what regiment they belonged : and the Of- 
ficer anſwering, ** Of the regiment of Orleans; 
his Lordihip then ſaid, © Fort bien, prenex bien 
* gard? à votre poſte : je men vais plus loin pour 
© reconvitre lennemi: It is very well; keep 
© a good look - out with your poſt: I am going 
© little further to reconnoitre the enemy more 
diſtinctly.“ So ſaying, he and his company re- 
tired, before the Serjeant could recolle& him- 

ſelf 
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ſelf from the ſurpriſe occaſioned by this unex- 
pected addreſs. In all probability, ke was 
ſoon ſenſible of his miſtake ; for the incident 
was that very day publicly mentioned in the 
French army. The Prince of Tingry, an 
Officer in the Auſtrian ſervice, having been 
taken priſoner in the battle that enſued, dined 
with Marſhal Saxe, who diſmiſſed him on his 
parole, and deſired he would charge himſelf 
with a facetious compliment to his old friend 
the Earl of Crawford: He wiſhed his Lordſhip 
joy of being a French General; and faid, he 
could not help being diſpleaſed with the Ser- 
jeant, as he had not procured him the honour 
of his Lordſhip's company at dinner. 


SOME time ſince, Tom King (the Come- 
dian), one of Thalia's greateſt favourites, but 
whoſe cauſe the Blind Goddeſs had never till 
now eſpouſed, meeting with a certain ſporting 
Gentleman under the piazza in Covent-garden, 
they retired to an adjacent tavern, to take a 
main at hazard for five guineas. Tom ſoon 
loſt his firit ſtake ; and, with much reſignation, 
eat his ſupper and drank his bottle. His ad- 
verlary, however, after ſupper, propoſed to him 

a ſecond 
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a ſecond main, which Tom at firſt refuſed en- 
gaging in, ſaying, He had not, he believed, 
money enough about him to anſwer the bet; 
but this was over-rulcd, by his adverſary re- 
plying, His word was ſufficient for a hundred 
times the ſum. They renewed the porty, and, 
in a few hours, Tom won two thouſand four 
hundred guineas. Tom's Wife, who, by the 
bye, is a very good one, had fat up all night, 
as uſual, after having ſent every where in 
ſearch of him, without being able to gain any 
tidings. When he returned from his lucky 
vigil, her 1aquiries were naturally very preſſing 


to know where he had been, and what had kept 


him out ſo long; to all which he made no an- 
ſwer, but by very peremptorily ſaying, * Bring 
© me a Bible!'—** A Bible!” ſhe re-echoed 
wich ſome ejaculation ; I hope you have not 
*« poiſoned yourſelf?” —* Bring me a Bible,” 
continued Tom. ** 1 ſuppoſe,” the reſumed, 
« you've loſt ſorne great ſum ; but never mind, 
* we can work for inore.””—* Bring me a Bible, 
© I ſay,” ſtill uttered the impatient Tom. 
«© Good Lord! what can be the matter?“ ſaid 
Mrs. King; “ I don't believe there's ſuch a 
thing in the houſe, without it be in the maid's 

room.“ 
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room. Thither ſhe went, and found part 
of one without a cover; when, having brought 
it to Tom, he fell upon his knees, and made a 
moſt fervent oath never to touch a die or a card 
again; and ſhe all the while endeavoured to 
alleviate his grief, of which ſhe conſidered this 
as the effuſion, owing to ſome conſiderable loſs. 
When he had finiſhed and roſe up, he flung 
fourteen hundred pounds in bank nctes upon 
the table; ſaying, © There, my dear, there's 
* fourteen hundred pounds I've won to-night, 
* and I ſhall receive a thouſand more by to- 
© morrow noon ; and Ill be d- if I ever riſk 
* a guinea of it again.“ 


THE late Doctor Miſaubin was famous for 
curing a particular diſorder ; and his recipe 
firſt introduced him into the polite world ; but 
his uncommon humour and docility of temper, 
recommended him ſtill more to ſeveral Noble- 
men of the firſt rank. Amongſt theſe were the 
late Dukes of Montague and Richmond, of 
whoſe parties he uſed frequently to be, and 
was always very conducive to the mirth and en- 
joyment of the company. As a ſpecimen of the 
kind of merriment he produced upon theſe oc- 

caſions, 
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caſions, we ſhall take a view of the Doctor at 
court, upon being introduced to the late King. 
The Duice of Montague had advertiſed his Ma- 
jeſty of the whimfical character of Mr. Miſau- 
bin, and added, he would afford ſome mirth 
upon being introduced on a levee-day. Ac- 
cordingly, the Duke faid to the Doctor, He 
wondered fo celebrated a Phyſician had never 
been introduced at St. James's. The Doctor 
ſnapped at the bait, and ſaid, He ſhould take 
It as a great honour if his Grace would intro. 
duce him. The Duke conſented to his requeſt, 
and the Doctor conſulted him with regard to his 
dreſs. H:s Grace adviſed him, by all means, 
to make his firſt appearance in a ſuit of black 
velvet, which was accordingly obtained ; and 
the Duke prepared himſelf with an uncommon 
large wig, in which near a pound of powder 
was contained. Upon the Duke's perceiving 
the Doctor, he ran up to him, and overwhelmed 
him with powder and embraces, ſaying, How 
happy I am, dear Doctor, to have this op- 
«*« portunity of introducing you to the King!“ 
The Doctor humm'd and ha'd—* But my coat, 
my Lord !—< I ſhall look like a miller.“ The 
Duke, however, did not deſiſt from ſhaking his 

head, 
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head, till he had diſcharged at leaſt three quarters 
of a pound of powder upon the Doctor's black 
velvet ſuit, His Grace then introduced him 
to the King, who was ready to burſt his ſides 
with laughing; the Doctor being more en- 
gaged in wiping his clothes, than in making 
his obeiſance. Though his introduction was 
attended with this ridiculous appearance, the 
Doctor failed not ever after attending St. 
James's on court- days, and plumed himſelf not 
a little upon being fo reſpectable a courtier. 
He was ſome time after at Windſor, when he 
was aſked by a patient his addreſs iu tom; to 
which he replied with diſdain, © To Doctor 
* Miſaubin, in the world.“ He had, at length, 
wrought himſelf up to ſuch a pitch of impor- 
tance, from his acquaintance and connexions, 
that he thought it beneath him to be any longer 
a Walking-DoCaor; and he thenceforward rolled 
in his chariot. One day, whilſt he was at din- 
ner at the Duke of Montague's, his Grace had 
employed a coach-painter to give a proper 
coat of arms to his carriage: he accordingly 
painted a patient receiving a clyſter from the 
Doctor; and he traverſed the whole town with 
this device on his carriage, without being able 

to 
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to gueſs what the ſpectators every where im- 
moderately laughed at. Hogarth has intro- 
duced the Doctor's figure in the Harl:!'s Pro- 
greſs, in the place where ſhe expires. The 
Doctor made a will, and bequeathed twenty 
thouſand pounds to his widow. This bequeſt 
got vent, and every body imagined the Doctor 
a man of great property; but it at length ap- 
peared that theſe twenty thouſand pounds were 
not in ſpecie, nor in paper: they conſiſted of 
twenty thouſand pills, which he eſtimated at 
cne pound each. 
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